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Preface 


It is now easier to smash an atom than to break a prejudice. All of us 
know the dramatic story of single-minded cooperation of many men of science 
which has suddenly unlocked vast new resources of energy — power for con- 
struction or destruction. 


Suddenly it has become even more imperative that other men of science, 
of social science, cooperate with equal vigor and coordination to unlock the 
secrets of how man can learn better to live with man. In this number of 
Social Issues the contributors consider a central problem — the ability of man 
to change himself, to re-educate himself from ways of thinking and acting 
that lead to conflict and inefficiency to ways that will make it possible for him 
to live fruitfully and safely in the same world with controlled atomic energy 
and the elctronic “perception” of radar. 


The editors have felt that by looking in a comparative way at the expe- 
riences of social scientists in studying the process of re-education in a variety 
of fields, certain basic principles might be revealed. In the final section, review- 
ing the reports, the editors discover they can make several generalizations about 
some of the conditions that must prevail if harmful prejudice and maladjus- 

_ tive habits are to break down and resolve into new attitudes and behaviors 
harmonious with the world of objective social fact. 


Although the scientific evidence behind these generalizations makes them 
a gteat improvement over the “common sense” of everyday experience, these 
are still very early explorations in the long march which lies ahead for social 
science. 


But today the citizens of every human community, intent on their right to 
live safely and fully, protest rightly that such research proceeds too slowly, 
that it lacks coordination, that the findings are not communicated to those who 
have the need and power to apply them. The major plan for governmental 
stimulation, coordination, and support of post-war research now before the 
public (Science, The Endless Frontier, Report to the President on a Program of 
Post-war Scientific Research, by Vannevar Bush, Director OSRD, July, 1945. 
Obtainable U. S. Govt. Printing Office) and the seven bills* now before Con- 
gress to implement this. plan demonstrate by their omission of the social sci- 
ences a dangerous lack of comprehension that the great work of releasing and 
controlling the direction of physical energy locked in the atomic structure must 
be coordinated with the much more retarded work of discovering the pria- 
ciples of human cohesion and cleavage, thereby freeing the great stores of 
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energy in democratic group power now latent in social structures characterized 
by uncoordinated apathy and wasteful human friction. 

Several studies reported in this issue and elsewhere’ have already revealed 
the enthusiastic stores of human energy ready for release in group action con- 
sistent with the direction of social reality, when accepted leadership humbly 
takes responsibility for stimulating a process of group self-discovery, spon- 
taneous cohesion, and cooperative goal-setting. 


The social scientist is just as humbled by this submerged power for good or 
evil he is beginning to find within the group structure as the physical scientist 
is by the great reservoir of physical energy he has just unlocked. The respon- 
sibility to use this knowledge within the framework of democratic values is as 
great in the one case as the other. The discovery of methods by which we and 
other human groups can come to perceive and accept these values is one of the 
problems of re-education considered in this issue. 


RONALD LIPPITT 
General Editor 





* Bills have been introduced in the Senate by Senator Fulbright (S. 1248), by Senator 
Byrd (S.825), by Senator Magnuson (S. 1285), and by Senators Kilgore, Johnson, and 
Pepper (S. 1297). Hearings on this most comprehensive bill will begin before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs early in September. A National Science Foundation is estab- 
lished in which there is no provision for the social sciences. Bills have been introduced 
in the House by Representative Mills (H.R. 3825), Representative Randolph - R.3860), 
and Representative Megill (H.R. 3440). 


Note in November as Journal goes to press: A revised Committee bill sponsored by 
both Senators Kilgore and Magnuson is now in draft form. It explicitly includes the 
social sciences among “‘the basic sciences.’ As yet there is no provision for a separate 
research section on the social sciences headed by a social scientist. This may be provided 
in the final revision. During the Committee hearings there was favorable testimony on 
the inclusion of the social sciences from physical, biological, and medical scientists as well 
as from social scientists who testified. 


*“The Practicality of Democracy” Human Nature and Enduring Peace, Gardner 
Murphy (ed). Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1945, Chapt. 17. 
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Catharsis and the Reduction of Prejudice 
By GoRDON W. ALLPORT 


Everyone knows that if he wishes to mend an inner tube he has to let out 
the air before he can make repairs. Some similar principle seems to hold in 
the process of re-education. Gaseous pressure inside a person often holds him 
rigid and resistant, interferring with the repair work that he needs in order to 
improve his functioning in accordance with his own purposes. 


During the blitz in Britain a phenomenal level of morale and efficiency 
was maintained by the menaced population. Public carping, griping, hostility 
toward neighbors and government would have impaired maximum functioning. 
Yet the good citizens of Britain had so many frustrations and hostilities, we 
are told, that some of them organized ‘‘grumble clubs” whose sole purpose was 
to provide a verbal vent for aggressions, irritations, and wartime complaints. 
After an evening of “beefing” the members felt purged and calmed, and there- 
‘after were ready to attack their tough assignments with greater objectivity and 
balance. 


In New York City, it is reported, there are “professional listeners” who 
for a price sit silently while you “tell all.” At a more elegant level there are 
the psychoanalysts who offer themselves as emotional targets, and who are deft 
in handling the tortuous course of emotional catharsis. Since human beings 
are more complex than inner tubes, the psychologist’s or psychoanalyst’s task 
is more complicated than that of simply unscrewing the cap and letting the 
gases escape into space. He has a re-educative job to do, one that also involves 
safety-valves. 


A Not Untypical Re-Educative Situation 


Not long ago I attempted to teach an eight-hour course in race relations 
to a group of public officials in an eastern city of over 100,000 population. 
The circumstances, personnel, and content of the course need not concern us 
here. The important feature of the experience for our present purposes was 
the distressing fact that from start to finish the forty members of the group 
indulged in aggressive, hostile, prejudiced discourse aimed occasionally at me, 
the instructor, but more often at various minority groups (whom we were 
seeking to understand!), and at other scapegoats, including the public press, 
intellectuals, parents, and even the citizenry at large. The discussion was almost 
entirely defensive, projective, hostile. At no point was it purely objective. It is 
important to add, however, that the hostility diminished with time. According 
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to impartial observers, the concluding hours “made an impression” on the 
class. 


As a re-educative problem the experience, admittedly, was extreme because 
the conditions were unusual. The members of the course felt themselves to be 
under public attack, and their attendance in the course was compulsory. Further- 
more, it is undoubtedly in the field of race relations that we encounter the 
most defensive, the most irrational, and the most obdurate of human senti- 
ments. If we can succeed in re-educating adults in the region of their racial 
hates, I suspect that we can succeed in re-educating them in almost any other 
region of their personalities. 


Granted that-the re-educative situation was forbidding in its difficulty, it 
was not, I think, untypical of many situations where re-education is attempted. 
Just because the difficulties in this case were extreme, we may all the better 
learn from it some of the basic lessons of group dynamics. 


I should add to my report that, in spite of the abusive torrent of released 
hostility, the course was not regarded as a failure by the participants or by the 
instructor. On the contrary, reasonably friendly relations prevailed within the 
course (especially in the concluding sessions), a d after-effects of the course 
were considered wholesome. To be specific, race relations in the community 
improved, and some judges awarded the credit, at least in part, to our tem- 
pestuous experiment in re-education. 


The Dynamics of Catharsis 


For purposes of this discussion, I am including under the term ‘‘catharsis” 
only verbal expressions of hostility—complaints, defensive remarks, griping— 
which seem to serve the function of letting the air out of the “inner tube.” 
True, not all verbal aggression serves a therapeutic purpose. Far from it; in 
many verbal battles the last state of the participants is far worse than the first. 
By catharsis in the present connection I mean only the verbal release of emo- 
tional tensions in the presence of a consultant, which in some way seems to 
clear the channel for re-educative processes. I am not including the more 
subtle emotional release that comes in acting out feelings in role-playing or 
psychodrama as now used in individual and group education. These experi- 
ences are also in a sense cathartic, but they go beyond the scope of the present 
discussion. Neither am I speaking of the relief that comes from giving vent 
in public or private to grief, joy, anxiety, and numerous other emotions. Taken 
as a whole, catharsis is a large subject and one not yet sufficiently explored by 
psychologists. But here we confine ourselves to hostile catharsis as it exists in 
certain group situations where re-education is the aim. 
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Expressions of hostility as a means of testing the instructor. A newcomer 
to the group, especially if he is suspected of being a reformer, is in a tough 
spot. His authority is unclear, his motives are in question, and above all he is 
under the suspicion of feeling superior to the group he is presuming to 
re-educate—in a field, incidentally, where the group itself feels that it has 
superior competence. This complex threat to the status of the group is felt all 
the more keenly if its members are not voluntarily exposing themselves to the 
course of instruction. 


There is, therefore, every reason why the new instructor should be the 
target of critical remarks, most of which are designed to try his mettle and his 
patience. One of the members of the course revealed. some of the motivation 
for the attack when after the eighth session he said, “At the beginning we 
were afraid you were going to look down your nose at us.” As a consequence 
of the instructor’s mode of response, the members came to know that he was 
essentially sympathetic with their legitimate gripes and that he himself was 
able to take as much abuse as they themselves had taken. As a matter of fact, 
it required a considerable portion of the course for the instructor by unemo- 
tional listening to establish his right and ability to carry on the assignment 
given him. What is more, he learned a new point of view. Indeed he had to 
learn it before the group would listen to Ais. 


Expressions of hostility as a means of avoiding threat to personal status. 
It is not only the personality of the instructor that must be tested. It is also 
the dignity of the class that must be established. Many remarks were made 
for the purpose of telling favorable things about the existing situation. Still 
more remarks were for the purpose of answering explicit and implicit charges 
and complaints which the members felt to be unjust. “We've never had any 
trouble. Why do we need this course?” was the burden of some remarks. 
“Who, precisely, is responsible for our having to be here?” was the tenor of 
others. ‘Why do they pick on us?” was the common theme. 


It is an axiom that peopie cannot be taught who feel that they are at the 
same time being attacked. It is also an axiom that they learn very little unless 
they want to learn. In the case I cite, so strong was the implied threat to per- 
sonal status that the instructor spent much of his time for the first four hours 
assuring the group of his personal appreciation for their past accomplishments. 
It was necessary to make a factual review of these accomplishments and to 
show that most current complaints from the public concerning racial tension 
were in fact badly exaggerated. When due praise and reassurance had been 
given, it became possible to direct the attention of the class upon the preventive 
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phase of their work, placing all emphasis upon developing skill against future 
needs, and assiduously avoiding any reference to past failures. 


Expressions of hostility as guilt projection. Behind the theme “We've 
never had any trouble; there is no problem” Iurks often a trace of guilt. Deep 
down, each member of the class knows that there have been difficulties. But to 
admit this fact would be to menace one’s self-esteem and to admit the need for 
the re-educative process. For this reason much of the cathartic discourse takes 
the form of focusing blame upon some outside group. “If it hadn’t been for 
the newspapers, there wouldn’t have been any problem,” said one. Another 
averred that if the Negro leaders would learn how to control their own people, 
all would be well. Still another offered the remark, “It’s all the fault of the 
Jews; they complain too much. But I wouldn’t say that outside this group 
because someone might think I was anti-Semitic.” 


In this type of catharsis, of course, we encounter the very heart of preju- 
dice itself, unadmitted by the individual, rationalized and justified at every 
step. There is present the universal tendency to evade personal guilt by that 
most curious of all quirks of the human mind, projection. 


Often have I encountered this phenomenon in meetings presumably de- 
voted to enhancing interracial and interfaith understanding. It is so common 
that I am inclined to think prejudice needs a safety valve and catharsis may be 
a necessary step in the process of re-education. Everyone knows that straight 
lectures on the interests, rights, and virtues of minority groups accomplish very 
little. The listener is often so near to bursting with hostility that nothing new 
can come into his mind until something old comes out. 


Why Is Catharsis Valuable? 


It may seem questionable to hold, as I do, that all these various forms of 
catharsis may have a therapeutic effect. At first sight they look to be ugly and 
destructive and likely to aggravate the difficulties already present. It is not my 
contention that every expression of hostility is beneficial, but that cathartic 
release under certain circumstances may be the essential preliminary step in 
re-education. 


Expressions of hostility as “complacency shock.” In certain instances, to 
mix metaphors, the individual, given enough cathartic rope, proceeds to hang 
himself. He overdoes his stuff. He makes ridiculous statements. Then he 
subsides in confusion, his face red all over. He has convicted himself of gross 
exaggeration, one-sidedness, obvious injustice. Nor is it necessary for the 
leader to point out the limb where the luckless speaker dangles. It is more 
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tactful not to do so. The speaker, having convicted himself of irrationality, 
finds himself both ashamed and deflated. Thus humbled, he is more ready to 
reconstruct his attitudes on a sounder line. 


It would be simple if we could count on such a “complacency shock” for 
everyone who indulges in catharsis; but the phenomenon, unfortunately, is not 
common. It does exist, however, with sufficient frequency to brighten the path 
for the harassed instructor. 


Expressions of hostility as a talking cure. Originally Freud, who first intro- 
duced the doctrine of catharsis into psychotherapy, regarded it as a healing 
process in its own right. Somehow, he thought, the verbal act of relieving 
repressions serves to diminish their force. An emotional vent dissipates the 
emotion. The inner tube becomes deflated. 


Later Freudian theory discarded this simple physical analogy for catharsis. 
Although the release of pent-up feelings might make the patient feel better, 
it was considered likely that the release merely channeled the aggressions against 

_the analyst or in some way symbolized and masked the underlying disorder, that 
it did not in itself strengthen the ego, which must ultimately understand and 
control the hostile impulses. 


Yet in the case under discussion it seems to me very likely that the process 
of expressing hostilities in the presence of an accepting listener served a genu- 
inely therapeutic purpose. The fact is that the class was more receptive to the 
material of the course after telling its own biases and expressing its own point 
of view. 


It is possible that some process related to fatigue or satiation is here 
involved. After a few hours the mere act of complaining becomes boring. We 
have all had the experience of listening to friends who fill us with their woes 
and who finally say, “Well now, that’s enough of my troubles. I feel better 
after spilling them out to you. Let’s go to the movies.” Or, instead of 
going to the movies, it may be that the friend is ready to listen to the opposite 
point of view. But he could not have done so until his own pressure was 
relieved. If the listener had crossed swords with the complainer at the outset, 
tenseness and struggle, rather than catharsis, would have been the result. 


Freud is no doubt right in denying that mere talk effects a cure. Yet pre- 
liminary catharsis does often seem to be a necessary vestibule to the process of 
re-education. Until the pent-up tension is relieved, the corrective point of view 
cannot enter. 


Catharsis in re-structuring attitudes. In recent years, thanks to Dr. Carl 
Rogers, we have heard much of non-directive therapy. The counselor is pri- 
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marily a listener who at times summarizes the client's feelings and lets him 
proceed to formulate his own evaluation of his conflicts, and ultimately his 
own personal plans for the future. The emphasis here differs from “com- 
placency shock” and from mere “talking out’’ in that the client is encouraged to 
proceed beyond the point of catharsis to the point of personal planning and 
re-orientation. 


Non-directive counseling is used only with individuals and is not imme- 
diately applicable to groups. Yet some of its values seemed to be realized in 
the episode we are discussing. Though very little was said in the class about 
“next steps,” that is to say, about how the officials might go about their jobs 
to improve racial and religious relations, still it is highly probable that the 
minds of the members continually played upon their daily work and the typical 
problems confronting them in line of duty. They were silently reconstructing 
their own view of their jobs. Toward the end of the course some official might 
have been thinking as follows: ‘“‘Well, I certainly have blown my top. Damn 
it, I had a right to; it’s terrible the way we are picked on. At the same time, 
things aren’t quite right; I ought not let my own prejudices get me down. Sure, 
everybody’s got them. But it 7s tough on some minority groups. Sure, they 
have their faults. But I don’t want any trouble in my district. I better look out 
for so and so; he’s awfully anti-Semitic and hates Negroes. I guess I'll do so 
and so,” and here he begins to construct in imagination a plan for his future 
work. 


I cannot prove that such was the mental process of the typical member of 
the class, but I suspect something of the sort took place. It probably was so if 
the reported improvement in race relations was due in part to the course given. 


The important lesson here is that the reconstructing of personal attitudes 
may take place after the course of instruction is completed. The class situation 
may be such that every session from start to finish is cathartic, but the construc- 
tive lessons may persevere in their effects long after the course is ended. 


Guiding Catharsis 
Practitioners in the field of group dynamics may vigorously criticize my 
case report and point out the dangers of letting catharsis continue so long 
without guidance. They would say, with good reason, that unless catharsis is 
guided it may merely reinforce all the disordered tendencies. It may freeze the 
self-justifications and projections. The processes of re-education, they will 
insist, should have started at the first session. 


To them I reply: the situation described was not suitable to the technique 
currently recommended and employed. As I have pointed out, the course was 
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not voluntary; it had no build-up; there was no history of democratic manage- 
ment or group decision among its members; the existence of a problem was 
denied; the participants felt under attack; the teacher was an outsider; and 
race prejudice is peculiarly resistant to change. In short, the most unfavorable 
conditions for re-education prevailed. Before starting the course I had intended 
to employ role-playing, but I found it wholly inapplicable to the group in 
question. Since I could not count on real participation from the members, all 
my methods had to be unilateral. Even so, I employed a minimum of lecturing 
and made as much use as possible of movies, case studies, maps, slides, 
pamphlets, and guest speakers from minority groups. 


Under more favorable conditions, I agree, role-playing might have guided 
the catharsis more efficiently. If the officials had been required to act out the 
parts of higher-ups, of minority group members, of recognized leaders, of the 
indignant and confused public, enlightening results would no doubt have been 
obtained. If the instructor could have turned aggressive remarks into a channel 
leading to insight, it would have been well. For example, one remark that was 
crying to be made throughout the course was: “Now, gentlemen, you are 
behaving precisely as minority groups behave when they feel themselves to be 
unjustly attacked. Don’t you see?” But this salutary bit of insight could not 
be given from the outside for the reason that this particular group did not have 
sufficient foundation for such objectivity, and further, the relationship between 


the instructor and the group had not sufficiently developed in the eight-hour 
course. 


Yet it is true that unless catharsis is guided and directed more than was 
possible in this group, the best results cannot be expected. My point is simply 
that a particularly tough problem in re-education can be attacked hopefully (as 
in this case) if the instructor is persistent in presenting his material objectively 
and likewise able to listen without emotion to the carthartic tirade. If he meets 
the tide of reactive abuse with a mild but persistent backwash of objectivity, 
he finally changes his own role. No longer regarded as an ogre or a threat, he 
becomes accepted, and his teaching, if not enthusiastically received, lingers well 
after the course is concluded. 


A corollary of what I am saying is that re-trainers who encounter more 
resistance than they expect may need to provide more abundantly than they do 
for the free expression of hostility. Let them be willing targets for the emo- 
tional catharsis for as many hours as necessary. If they do so, they will prob- 
ably find that the gains in the closing hours of the session are appreciable and 
that the subsequent gains are even greater. The cathartic process has led his 
listeners to admit some guilt even while evading some, or to shock themselves 
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out of their complacency, or to exhaust their pent-up hostility until they are 
receptive to new facts and new points of view. It is only then that the re- 
structuring of attitudes begins. 
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Does Education Diminish Prejudice? 


By BABETTE SAMELSON 


In May, 1944 the National Opinion Research Center conducted a survey 
of the opinions of 2,523 white respondents, selected as representative of the 
total population of the United States. In addition to the usual identifying 


factual queries, twenty-five questions were asked pertaining to the Negro 
problem. 


The poll data gives evidence of the liberalizing effect of general education. 
On nearly all the questions asked in the survey, there are differences between 
the opinions of people with college, high school, and grammar school education. 


Education, however, is found to affect some opinions more than others. 


Generally speaking, education has a greater influence where information 
‘ is involved (see chart), e.g., whether the respondent knows that Negroes are 
discriminated against, whether he is aware that certain alleged racial differences 
do not, in reality, exist. The greatest difference in opinion between the better 
educated and the less educated respondents occurs on the question, ‘Generally, 
do you think Negroes in the United States are as well educated as white peo- 
ple?” It is mostly the people who have had little education themselves who fail 


to see the effects on Negroes of discriminatory policies in our educational 
system. 


The influence of general education, although present, is less marked in 
answers to questions which ask the respondent to state his attitudes toward 
various rights of Negroes, and his personal attitudes and feelings in respect to 
social equality. The amount of formal education, for example, does not have 
much to do with the formation of attitudes toward eating in restaurants where 
Negroes are served. There is no significant difference between the percentage 
of college and high school, or between high school and grammar school people 
who say that some restaurants in their town should serve both Negroes and 
whites. And approximately the same percentage of respondents in each group 
indicate that they would not mind eating in such a restaurant. 


That more detailed and more correct knowledge does not necessarily lead 
to less prejudice is illustrated by these findings: Southern college graduates are 
better informed as a group about the facts of the situation than are Northern- 
ers whose education has not gone beyond the high school level. More of the 
Southerners know there is no difference between Negro and white blood. More 
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Fic. 1. A comparison of a) beliefs, b) attitudes of different educational groups in the 
North and in the South. The question is indicated by a number on the base. A white 
section on the top of a bar indicates that the correct (or favorable reply of the specific 
group is more frequent than that of the average population. A black section on the top 
of a bar indicates the opposite. 


In regard to beliefs, the black bars in- In regard to attitudes, the bars rep- 
dicate the per cent of correct replies. resent the per cent of favorable replies. 
Question Belief concerning Question Aétitudes concerning whether 

1 the fairness of the treatment 7 Negroes should receive the same 

Negroes receive. educational opportunities as white 

2 Negroes’ estimates of the fairness people. 

of their treatment. 10 Negroes should have as good a 

4 the relative opportunities of Ne- chance as white people to get any 

groes to make a good living. kind of job. 

5 the relative educational status of 11 ‘the respondent would mind work- 

Negroes and white people. ing on a job with a Negro. 
8 the existence of job discrimination. 14 the respondent would object to 
12 the similarity between Negro and having a Negro nurse in a hos- 
white blood. pital. 
13 comparative innate intellectual 15 Negroes should have the oppor- 
abilities. tunity to become railroad engi- 
24 ‘the similarity of all Negroes. neers. 


17 there should be segregation in 
restaurants in the respondent's 
town. 

18 the respondent would willingly 
eat in a restaurant serving Ne- 
groes. 

19 something should be done about 
the housing situation for Negroes. 

20 ‘the respondent would mind living 
next door to a Negro family. 
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of them realize the difficulties Negroes face in getting any kind of job. More 
of them are aware of Negro discontent and of the recent race riots. But North- 
erners, regardless of educational level, are likely to be more fair-minded than 
Southerners in their attitudes on the Negro’s right to freedom from discrimina- 
tion. Theirs is the more non-discriminatory value system. As individuals, 
furthermore, they are more willing than Southerners to associate with Negroes 
on equal terms. 


Apparently several years of higher education enable Southerners to absorb 
more objective information about Negroes; they know more than their educa- 
tionally less fortunate countrymen from the North. But they have failed to 
learn the real meaning of these facts. They do not see that Negroes are being 
treated unfairly, that they do not have equality of opportunity. 


In other words, most Southerners, regardless of their educational level, are 
more prejudiced in their fundamental attitudes than are Northerners. Pressures 
from the community to conform to its way of life exert the predominant influ- 
ence on the nature of these valuations. 


The overall conclusion to be drawn from the survey is that general educa- 
tion does diminish prejudice. Some aspects of prejudice, however, such as atti- 
tudes toward the rights of Negroes, are not much affected by general education. 
For the correction of these attitudes more specialized techniques of re-education 
are apparently necessary. 
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Social Therapy for a Social Disorder— 
Compulsive Drinking 
By ROBERT FREED BALES 


Most compulsive drinkers do not like the idea of re-education as an expres- 
sion of what they are supposed to need. It implies that they are mis-educated 
or uneducated, and that some academic authority now proposes to enlighten 
them about the disadvantages of their drinking behavior. This they resent. 
With few exceptions, alcoholics are perfectly aware of the unhappiness and 
pain which drinking brings to them and their families. Their dilemma con- 
sists precisely in the fact that no amount of such knowledge seems to help. 
Somehow the craving always wins out. Knowledge of consequences does not 
stop the craving. 


Nevertheless, re-education in the broadest sense must take place if the 
addict is to lose his compulsion. Of course, it is always necessary to deal with 
the physical complications brought about by the excessive intake of alcohol, but 
this is not enough. Getting the drinker “dried out,” restoring his intake of 
food and vitamins and the like are only first steps. They do not touch the 
compulsive motivation, and unless this is eliminated, relapse is inevitable. 


From the point of view of the drinker himself, relapse seems to take one 
of two principal forms. In the first form he is seized, usually at the time of an 
emotional upset, with an overpowering craving for a drink. Drinkers have been 
known to spend whole nights walking and struggling against the craving, 
making the most heroic efforts to resist, finally to capitulate the moment the 
first bar opened in the morning. The second form is called a “‘slip.” A drinker 
who has sworn off and has carefully avoided situations where he might be 
tempted to drink is offered a drink by a friend, or “absent-mindedly” turns in 
at a bar, and suddenly, with apparently no conscious resistance whatever, “‘finds 
himself with an empty glass in his hand.” At this point realization of the con- 
sequences returns with a rush, but the damage has already been done, and the 
drinker feels powerless to stop. 


The Craving as a Product of Learning 


It is the craving itself which must be eliminated if the drinker is to be able 
to stop.. And it is here that re-education must play a part, since both the craving 
and the tendency to slip point directly to a complex of psychic elements which 
could only have come into being in the first place through a process of learn- 
ing. The addict experiences the craving essentially as a given “entity,” but 
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analysis shows the craving to be a result of at least two types of underlying 
elements: (1) some need or complex of needs for adjustment, and (2) an 
orienting structure of habitual thought patterns and associated emotional justi- 
fications which suggest to the addict that drinking will give him relief.* Both 
of these elements may exist and operate below the level of consciousness. Thus 
the individual sometimes slips before conscious inhibitions are called into play. 
By the time these underlying elements are manifested in consciousness, they are 


experienced as an obsessive craving which cannot be broken by direct voluntary 
effort. 


The needs for adjustment are usually not much different in kind from 
those found in the non-alcoholic, both normal and neurotic. The drinking 
pattern of the addict is bound up with many, if not most, of the same goals 
and values which are important to the non-alcoholic. The difference lies in the 
way the individual has learned to satisfy these needs. The compulsive drinker, 
for one reason or another, has been unable to utilize the socially approved 


pathways to the goals of the larger society and has learned to take a short-cut 
method. 


The alcoholic wants friendship, the love and response of his fellow beings, 
but since for some reason he is unable to get it in socially approved ways, he 
obtairis a spurious sort of companionship in fellow drinkers, who, he insists, in 
his intoxicated condition, are his “best friends.” He wants recognition and 
prestige, a feeling of being a person of some consequence, but being unable to 
obtain legitimate recognition, he deadens his sensitivity to the judgment of him- 
self and others, and by his deviant behavior forces them at least to pay atten- 
tion to him. He wants to be able to do his job in the world and discharge the 
functions of his various roles in an acceptable way, but finding himself inade- 
quate, he resorts to alcohol to give him “Dutch courage,” and dreams of 
remarkable exploits in which he astounds the gaping multitudes. He wants to 
have power and authority over others, but since he finds himself constantly 
humiliated and coerced, he “takes his spite out” against those who have power 
over him by forcing them to take care of him and get him out of “jams.” 
He wants to do “the right thing,” but he has committed so many “sins” in 
his desperate efforts to maintain his supply of alcohol, and fears he has com- 
mitted so many more during his frequent “blackouts,” that he feels he is just 
“no good,” and the only thing left for him is to “take another drink and for- ‘ 
get it.” Like any other individual, probably more than most, he desires satis- 
factions and gratifications from life, and when his exaggerated expectations 


*See suggested reading at the end of the article. 
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are frustrated, he tries desperately to console and indulge himself by drinking, 
or, by threatening to drink, to force others to pamper and “give in” to him. 


It is precisely the knowledge of these and endless other ways drinking can 
be used, and the rebellious feelings justifying these uses, which differentiate 
the alcoholic from the non-alcoholic and form the crux of the addiction. In 
spite of himself, the confirmed alcoholic finds his thought and feeling running 
in these habitual grooves. Every unsuccessful contact with the social world 
drives him back into these thought grooves and suggests to him that “another 
drink will fix everything up.” The alcoholic “loses his perspective,” as some 
of them put it, and finds himself “bucking the whole world.” He becomes an 
expert in self-justification and passive aggression, even though he also con- 
demns himself, for only in this way can he retain sufficient ego strength for 
any sort of action against what he feels to be a hostile, threatening world. 


The Social Isolation of the Alcoholic 


The alcoholic is a man divided against himself. No matter how genuinely 
he may agree with those who condemn him, there is another part of him 
which fights back. Since his drinking is condemned, his feelings of rebellion 
are logically expressed through further drinking. The drinking now serves 
both as a means of passive aggression and as a self punishment for transgres- 
sions. The drinker becomes more and more isolated, ‘desperately alone,” 
“misunderstood,” more and more bound up with his own circular reasoning 
and self-destructive tendencies. He becomes inaccessible to all the usual social 
approaches, and puts his own distorted construction on everything that hap- 
pens to him. The social world has lost its power to influence his motiva- 
tion in any way which does not lead him deeper into his dilemma. 


How can “ a medicine of some kind,” as relatives sometimes fondly hope, 
or a period of “drying out,” be expected to untangle a disorder of this sort? 
How can reasoning, or persuasion, or punishment be effective when it comes 
from a world with which the alcoholic in his innermost core of thought and 
feeling is basically at war, and against which he is well provided with ammu- 
nition? Re-education for the compulsive drinker must thus strike below the 
level of the influences brought to bear upon him by his family, friends, and 
associates, the courts, jails, and hospitals. Effective re-education in this case 
must reach down into the deeper levels of personality, down to those auto- 
matic or habitual associations and emotional responses which are below volun- 


tary control and form the immediate orientation for the constantly emerging 
needs. 











Indeed, it must strike at these needs themselves, reducing them and pro- 
viding other outlets—this is almost a psychiatric commonplace—but the re- 
duction of the psychic needs for adjustment, like the reduction of physical 
disturbances, is still not enough. Experience seems to show that even the 
ordinary wear and tear of life is enough to provide the energy for compulsive 
drinking if the thought patterns and emotional supports which lead specifically 
toward drinking are left intact and under cover. Once established, these pat- 
terns of reaction apparently can never be entirely destroyed. Like political 
opportunists who cannot be removed from office, they remain, ready to sell 
out the larger interests of the whole for the benefit of their old friends, unless 
they are constantly watched and forced to render an account of their activities. 
Since they cannot be destroyed, they must be explicity discovered and recog- 
nized by the addict himself, dissociated from the needs they have heretofore 
served, and put into responsive contact with outer social controls. Unless this 
is accomplished, and the new balance of power is maintained through a re- 
inforcement process of some kind, the craving and the tendency to slip remain. 


What is needed is a reintegration of the individual with a social group of 
which he feels truly and basically a part, a group which understands him 
thoroughly and sympathetically, which will agree with him and support him, 
and yet begin to correct his perspective and give him an acceptable view of 
himself from the outside, a group which provides the necessary matrix for the 
achievement of his basic social goals, all of which is impossible except in the 
setting of a solidary, organized group. It must be a group so wise in “seeing 
through him,” so skillful in pricking his bubbles of alcoholic fantasy, that 
his old short-cut method of achieving those goals through drinking simply 
will not work. Finally, it must be a group specifically set up and prepared to 
give these rewards for activity which is within the immediate power of the 
individual to perform and which leads him away from his alcohol-directed 
habits of thought and feeling. 


Social Reintegration Through Group Therapy 


There have been a number of popular movements in the history of therapy 
for alcohol addiction which have hit upon this basic principal and have utilized 
it with what was regarded in their time as spectacular success. Father Mathew’s 
movement in Ireland, Mr. Bosshardt’s group in Switzerland, the Washingtonian 
movement in the United States, the ““Catch-My-Pal” movement in Ireland and 
England are a few examples from the last century and a half which would 
repay careful study. The most convincing present evidence that a group ap- 
proach to the re-education of the compulsive drinker works on a large scale 
with an effectiveness and efficiency hardly approached by any other means of 
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therapy is provided by Alcoholics Anonymous. This movement started with 
two compulsive drinkers searching for a way to keep sober, in Akron, Ohio, 
in 1935, and now has something over fourteen thousand members, all ex- 
alcoholics, with groups in practically all the large cities of the United States. 
This organization can certainly be said to have had spectacular success, even 
though various complications make any exact evaluation of their success in 
comparison with other methods quite difficult. 


The new candidate for Alcoholics Anonymous finds that the group is made 
up exclusively of others who have been exactly in his own situation. He finds 
that they have schemed and planned and struggled and stolen to keep their 
supply of alcohol, just as he has. They have felt the same self-justification, 
inarticulate rage, and aggression. They have drunk their way into and out of 
every possible jam and, as a group, know every in and out of the life of the 
compulsive drinker. 


That the members do know and understand the compulsive drinker comes 
out in the group meetings, which are given over chiefly to short narratives 
by the members of their drinking experiences, humorous and tragic, of their 
final realization that their attempt to adjust through drinking was hopeless, 
and of the way in which they were able to stop. It is customary for a new 
member to ‘‘qualify himself as a genuine alcoholic” by relating events from 
his drinking experience which undeniably identify him with the other members 
who know and recognize all the signs. The new candidate in such a group intui- 
tively recognizes that he is among friends, and that when they speak of their 
experiences they speak of his own. They “‘talk the same language.” They 
feel as he feels. They do not condemn him. There is nothing to fight 
against. 


The usual situation is here completely reversed ; the alcoholic obtains recogni- 
tion and response through the admission of thoughts and activities which, before, 
he had been desperately trying to hide, even from himself. In the course of 
time he opens out, and his experience becomes a part of the group experience. 
What he had thought were personal drinking secrets, monstrously invented and 
indulged in by himself alone, become trade secrets, and humorously or dra- 
matically told, add to his effectiveness and sense of belonging. He becomes 
aware of habits of thought and feeling in himself which heretofore had been 
repressed and compulsively active. He undergoes a personal emotional cathar- 
sis, partly through the group meetings, partly through particular confidants he 
discovers in the group, and partly through his attempts to make amends to 
friends and associates for wrongs he feels he has done them in the course of 
his drinking career. The “Twelve Steps” which comprise a condensed state- 
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ment of the therapeutic program and give it a religious rationale take care of 
these various aspects in a systematic way.’ Although the program is admirably 
set forth in these twelve steps and individuals have been known to achieve 
sobriety through ‘The Book” alone without benefit of group contact, there is 
little reason to doubt that getting across the basic ideas in the personal and 
group setting is vastly more effective for the majority. 


It seems reasonable to assume that ideas which come to the individual as 
convictions held by an organized group of which he feels irrevocably a part 
come to him with a greater clarity and intensity than information which comes 
to him in printed form, or as advice from a doctor or professional worker. A 
gteat many alcoholics, in fact, have’a standing grudge against all professional 
workers, whom they tend to distrust and suspect of a lack of real sympathic 
understanding at best, or of outright commercialism at the worst. It is a striking 
fact that an alcoholic will return to the doctor or social worker after a few 
meetings of Alcoholics Anonymous and will repeat to him with enthusiasm and 
conviction ideas of distinct therapeutic value which the professional worker had 
been unable to get over in a considerably longer time. 


Many compulsive drinkers with long drinking careers and innumerable con- 
tacts with doctors come to recognize and emotionally accept for the first time 
as members of Alcoholics Anonymous that they are ‘‘alcoholics,” that they 
cannot take even one drink without continuing on a spree, and that their only 
hope is absolute and complete abstinence. They learn that it is the first drink 
which they must avoid. They learn to detect and recognize their ‘‘screwey 
alcoholic thinking” for what it is, the first stirring fantasy which leads to the 
full-fledged craving and the fatal first drink. They learn that they must live 
in a world in which there is constant opportunity and encouragement to 
drink, and yet be sufficiently armed within themselves to say “no,” without 
feeling resentment that others can drink and get away with it. These ideas and 
many others are constantly reiterated, infinitely varied in form and detail, in 
the context of impressive personal experience. 


Disappearance of the Craving 


It is a fact which continues to provoke a sort of wonder and awe among the 
members and others who have seen the process actually at work that in the 
course of participation in Alcoholics Anonymous the craving disappears. “I 
did not leave alcohol—alcohol left me,” is one phrase which the members 
use to express this phenomenal fact. The impressiveness of this fact is one 
of the concrete bases for the belief of the members in “a Power greater than 
the self.” Belief in such a Power, stated in these very general terms, is gradually 
suggested to the candidate and gives the group a basically religious character. 
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The enthusiasm of the members is convincing evidence that the associa- 
tion gives them satisfactions and gratifications which they had previously been 
unable to attain. Membership and acceptance in the group alone provides a 
number of these satisfactions, but the action program gives still further oppor- 
tunities for molding and confirming new, non-alcoholic modes of satisfaction to 
common human goals. The member is urged to work with other alcoholics and 
give them the opportunity to try the program for themselves. He has, in his 
own experience, the most effective possible “kit of tools” for this activity. No 
matter how ineffective he has been in other respects in the past, he has a good 
chance to succeed at this, since the number of alcoholics is very great, and some 
of those to whom he talks are bound to be receptive to the proper approach, as 
he «as. He knows his job, where to put in the entering wedge, what language 
to use, how far to go, what reaction to expect, and how to deal with it, for in 
their experience, and in their patterns of thought and feeling regarding drink- 
ing, alcoholics are very much alike. 


In working to put over the new ideas which have enabled him to become 
sober, the member identifies himself still more strongly with the group. He 
confirms by repetition the effects it has had upon him. And in so doing, he 
feels a new sense of power, adequacy, and authority. His former position is 
reversed; whereas before he was the ‘‘child,” the inferior and defensive “‘bad 
boy,” or “the patient,” he now is the wise and benevolent “father” or 
“mother,” mature adult who has made good in the face of handicaps. He is 
“the doctor.” He is consulted and depended upon by others in the group. His 
opinions and explanations are respected. Now he is the teacher instead of the 
pupil, and he can accept the idea of re-education with more equanimity, although 
actually the term is not much used in the group. 


The leaders of the group become the principal links with the larger com- 
munity, and are active in it both in a general way and in ways which draw upon 
community resources for the benefit of alcoholics. The bridge back to the par- 
ent social body, with the various aids it can offer, is completed. A series of 
intermediate roles is thus established, bridging the gap between the position of 
the isolated and rebellious compulsive drinker, and the position of a full- 
fledged responsible membez of the larger community. The alcoholic, even when 
not an explicit leader of the group, can pass from one to the other of these 
intermediate roles with relative ease. Although the ex-alcoholic will probably 
always want and need to retain his membership and activity in the group, since 
the old thought and feeling patterns lie constantly in wait within him, he is no 
longer an outcast, but a full-fledged member of the larger community, partici- 
pating in a way he would never have thought possible in his drinking days. 
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The Social Matrix of the Re-educative Process 


Perhaps it might be said that re-education in the larger sense always in- 
volves a reintegration of the individual with the parent social body and its 
common life, its institutions, its ways of thinking, its valued symbols, its par- 
ticular and exclusive practices. Permanent belongingness in an organized, 
locally rooted, solidary social system is the only concrete matrix capable of 
grasping and involving the whole motivation of the man, his whole emotional 
and active life, as well as his intellectual processes. Consequently, this sort of 
matrix is ultimately the most effective setting for the re-educational process. 
All other settings are partial and less effective. The most effective educative 
agencies—those in which the primary formative socialization takes place—(the 
family of orientation, friendship groups, the religious body)—all tend precisely 
toward this pattern, with a tendency to maximize solidarity, permanency, local 
and territorial segregation, common life and common rituals, and unlimited 
obligations of members to one another. Particular agencies are effective in the 
educative process pretty closely to the degree that they realize and embody this 
all-inclusive grasp on the individual. 


Alcoholics Anonymous does not incorporate all of the elements mentioned, 
but it distinctly tends toward this pattern. It probably goes about as far in this 
direction as is easily compatible with our larger institutional system, certainly 
far enough to be remarkably effective in a task of re-education which has proved 
notably refractory to other, more superficial approaches. It is for this reason 
that it may provide concrete suggestions for other re-educative programs (e.g., 
racial prejudice, autocratic behavior) which are meant to modify individuals 
extensively, but must still fit into the context of the larger social system and 
complement its activities. 


To summarize, the success of Alcoholics Anonymous brings out the effec- 
tiveness of the group context in the presentation of new ideas and behavior 
patterns to the individual. It emphasizes the importance of starting where the 
individual is in his thinking and feeling, by utilizing as teachers individuals who 
are, or only recently were, in the same position. As a member of a solidary 
group in which the desired ideas are held as group convictions, they come home 
to the individual with a personalized, tailored-to-fit quality, and with an emo- 
tional intensity and repetition impossible to duplicate in any other way. In the 
matrix of a concrete group with which the individual is closely identified, and 
in which he has a particular role, the ideas and desired behavior patterns can 
be thoroughly integrated with his social goals, tied up immediately and directly 
with those emotions and needs which can only be activated and satisfied in a 
social context. Finally, learning in such a context is learning actively pursued, 
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because the knowledge has an immediate relevance to the most pressing prac- 
tical problems of the individual. The stability of such learning is insured 
through constant reaffirmation in overt action with group sanction and approval. 
It draws upon the principle of self-help through the helping of others, and so 
facilitates the final degree of identification with the new patterns. 


Problem fields active at present in which similar patterns are being em- 
ployed, and in which benefit might be derived from explicit comparison and 
cross fertilization of principles, would certainly include, to mention only two, 
work with race relations committees, and veterans’ rehabilitation and reorienta- 
tion. There is nothing new about the basic idea. It is a generic method of 
social control. The point is that it might be more systematically and exten- 
sively applied, and probably to problems in which a similar approach has been 
tried and abandoned, because in some obscure particulars it fell short of a pat- 
tern of treatment which could now be attained. The program of Alcoholics 
Anonymous is not basically new, but it is sufficiently different in certain crucial 
particulars from former attempts to promise a lasting, instead of a temporary 
success. 


Suggested Reading 


1. For evidence as to this view, cf. Bales, R. F., “The Fixation Factor in Alcohol Addic- 
tion: An Hypothesis Derive? From a Comparative Study of Irish and Jewish Social 
Norms,” Unpublished dissertation, Harvard University ,1944. 


2. For a literary description of these “alcoholic fantasies,’ cf. Jackson, Charles R., The 
Lost Weekend. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1944. 


3. For a complete statement and discussion of these twelves steps, Alcoholics Anonymous. 
New York: Works Publishing Co., 1942. 


. Cf. Durkheim, Emile, L’Education Morale. Paris-Librarie: Felix Alcan, 1925, p. 95 ff. 











Re-education and Delinquency 


By EDWARD M. HaYDON 


For centuries society has been inclined to place responsibility for delin- 
quency and crime upon the individual offender rather than on society itself, 
delinquents being regarded as inferiors, physically, mentally, and emotionally. 
For these anti-social beings who willfully violated the rules of society it was 
generally conceded that punishment should be the chief method of treatment. 
Even now, methods of treatment are largely concerned with reforming the 
individual and little consideration is given to removing the basic causes of 
crime. 


As a result of careful study of delinquency and crime in recent decades, a 
new conception of the nature of the problem has developed. It has been dem- 
onstrated that there is no factual relationship between delinquency and national- 
ity, race, and creed. All nationality and racial groups experience the problem 
when they are exposed to the social and economic conditions in which delin- 
quency flourishes. Delinquency is concentrated in areas of poverty, along with 
the many other social problems associated with poverty, including poor hous- 
ing, high rates of infant mortality, tuberculosis, school truancy, and high per- 
centages of families receiving welfare aid. It is at a minimum in the areas of 
highest economic status, where social conditions are most satisfactory. 


In the delinquency areas, delinquency exists as a part of the community 
heritage. There are definite community patterns and attitudes which foster 
delinquency and perpetuate it in the community life. There are attitudes of 
hostility toward the police, the truant officer, the outsider in general; attitudes 
and patterns which give sanction to gambling, stealing, the purchase and sale 
of stolen goods; a protective and sympathetic attitude toward the criminal 
offender ; attitudes of admiration and respect for those who have raised them- 
selves above the general economic level of the community through participation 
in crime and the rackets. These patterns and attitudes arise naturally out of 
the social and economic conditions of the community. Even the form which 
delinquency takes in a given area is directly related to the types of opportuni- 
ties available in the vicinity. 


Patterns, attitudes, and practices of delinquency are transmitted from per- 
son to person, from group to group, and from generation to generation through 
an informal educational process in the playgroup, gang, family, and com- 
munity. The system of interpersonal relationships through which delinquency 
is transmitted is of such a web-like character that it is possible in an area of 
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high rates of delinquency to show a continuous chain of relationships between 
the current delinquents and the delinquents of past decades. 


Finally, there has been no factual indication that delinquents are basically 
different physically, mentally, or emotionally from non-delinquents. Numerous 
studies have demonstrated that the mass of delinquents and criminals corre- 
sponds closely to the general population in these respects. 


How Children Become Delinquent 


It is well to examine closely the character of the educational process by 
which children become delinquent. First, it is rooted in the basic life of the 
community. It takes place in the playgroup, gang, family, and other informal 
relationships. The neighborhood is the classroom. Second, it is basically 
informal. It is subtle, indirect, and therefore all the more compelling. Third, it 
is carried on through natural leaders who teach by the influence of their own 
example, give informal instruction, and stimulate the learning process by 
awarding praise, recognition, and status to apt pupils. Wherever natural leader- 
ship operates, the leaders are selected by the followers. In the process of edu- 
cation in delinquency, the delinquent has opportunity to select his teacher. 
Fourth, the process of education is vital to the participant. It is formulated in 
terms of the practical conditions of life in the community and the practical 
needs of the participants. 


All this sums up to the fact that the transmission of delinquency is car- 
ried on through a process which meets the basic requirements of all good edu- 
cational procedure. 


Strangely enough, most of the efforts to deal with delinquency have lacked 
almost all of these basic attributes. For the most part, they have not been 
rooted in the basic community life. They have been formal, external, or 
imposed. They have depended largely upon the power of authority rather than 
upon the influence of natural leadership. To a large extent, natural leadership 
has been ignored, and at some points it has been discredited. 


Most of these efforts have not been vital to the participants. They have 
often been based on moral and ethical standards, developed elsewhere, which 
are foreign and impractical to many in the delinquency areas. In them the 
delinquent has had little or no opportunity to participate in the selection of 
teachers or curriculum. 


It is helpful to view these processes as they occur in concrete form in the 
community: 











Angelo Learns Crime—A Typical Story 


Angelo, one of six children in a poor family living in a low-income com- 
munity, emerged into the streets at the age of four or five. He had older 
brothers, and in so far as they would tolerate him he trailed along with them. 
At first he could not participate in much that he saw going on around him. 
The older boys played ball in the neighborhood playground or vacant lot. 
Angelo watched them. He often saw them playing dice on the corner or in the 


alley. He listened to their language and eagerly imitated their speech and 
behavior. 


Although he did not at first participate with the older boys, he knew a 
great deal about their activities. He knew that some of the boys snatched a 
purse one night. He knew details about the purse snatching, that it was taken 
from an old lady, that the boys all got some money, and that they threw the 
empty purse in the alley. 


He saw the boys run when the police squad interrupted the dice game on 
Sunday morning. He ran with them. He heard that the cops had to be “‘paid 
off” if the games were to continue. 


Long before he reached school age he knew a lot about the local school. 
He knew that the older boys sometimes “bummed” from school to go swim- 
ming or to a show. When they went to the show, they often sneaked in. At 
the beach they had fights with other gangs. The truant officer was the object of 
mixed fear and derision. Some of the guys caught the truant officer in an 
alley once and clipped off all his hair. 


He heard of boys being arrested. They went to “Juvenile” for trial before 
a judge. Sometimes the precinct captain got them out. Sometimes they went 
to jail. He knew a lot about jails because one of his uncles was in the peni- 


tentiary. He felt sorry for people in jails, unless they were “stool-pigeons” 
and “rats.” 


He learned to swear without at first understanding the meaning of the 
words. But he knew their situational use. He knew how to swear in the com- 
pany of his friends, what to call a guy he could lick, and what not to call a 
guy who could lick him. He learned to fight. He developed the gang spirit. He 
wanted so badly to be included in the older group that he strove desperately to 
measure up to their standards. 


He needed money for cigarettes, candy, shows, and dice games. He tried 
to get it at home, and if this was impossible he sought it elsewhere. 
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Some of the boys went junking. By picking up bottles, rags, newspapers, 
and scrap metals they managed to eke out spending money. Angelo tried his 
hand at this. If he was invited by an experienced older boy, he learned quickly. 
If he went alone or with another novice, he learned the hard way. Other boys 
ridiculed him for his mistakes and inefficiency. His understanding friends gave 
him tips and pointers. He learned to travel a route, covering the most territory 
with the least effort. He learned to use a wagon to increase his load. He 
learned which junk was valuable and which was not. He learned where he 
could get the highest prices. He learned how to get a few extra pennies from 
the junk man by putting bricks in with his rags. He learned when the junk 
man was busiest and would be least likely to notice this. 


Sooner or later he was tempted to increase his profits easily and quickly by 
stealing. A washboiler on a back porch looked inviting, or a rug on a line 
in the back yard, or a set of golf clubs in an open garage. He learned what to 
look for and discovered that there was a ready market for stolen goods in the 
community. 


Where coal yards are available, youngsters steal coal. If they live near 
grain elevators, they steal grain. Near the railroad yard, looting box-cars is 
common. In the vicinity of a night-life district, youngsters shine shoes, sing, 
dance, play tunes on spoons or on their teeth, and perform other novelty acts 
to get a dime or two from patrons of taverns. They sell papers and flowers, 
even going on occasion to the nearby public park to pick tulips to sell on the 
street corner for a quarter apiece. 


Angelo’s mother and father knew little about his activities. His father 
worked hard all day to earn enough to feed and clothe the large family. His 
mother was going to have another baby, and it was all that she could do to pre- 
pare the meals and take care of the younger children. 


Finally Angelo got into trouble. While on the way to the show with 2 
bunch of boys, one of the older fellows suggested that they rob the nearby 
rummage shop. Like some of the other kids, Angelo was scared, but he 
wouldn’t admit it and have the older guys think he was a baby. The plans 
went wrong, and all the boys were arrested. 


At Juvenile Angelo cried at first, but when the older boys laughed and 
called him “‘sissy” he soon stopped. He became acquainted with the other boys 
in his section. They came from all over the city and had committed all kinds of 
crimes. It was interesting to hear them tell their stories. Even though Angelo 
knew they were bragging, he learned a lot that he hadn't known before. 
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After three weeks Angelo came before the judge. The judge scolded him 
and made him promise not to go wrong again. Then he was introduced to Mr. 
Smith, who was to be his probation officer. Mr. Smith told him to be good 
and sent him home, saying that he would be around once a month to see how 
things were going. Angelo hung his head as he muttered compliance. To him, 
Mr. Smith represented authority. Although condescending, Mr. Smith used 
words which were unfamiliar to Angelo, and spoke with an air of finality. 
Angelo sensed that he and Mr. Smith had little in common, that Mr. Smith 
could not understand. He hoped that Mr. Smith would not contact him very 
often. 


Angelo was surprised to find that he was a hero in the eyes of the other 
kids when he came back home. They asked him all kinds of questions about 
Juvenile. The older guys respected him more, and one of them suggested that 
he could be a regular member of their gang now. 

And so the story goes, one step leading to another. On his second appear- 
ance in court, the judge suggested that possibly he was feebleminded, referring 
him to a psychiatrist who reported that he was of low-average intelligence. 
Once more he was placed on probation. 


On his third appearance Angelo was sent to the State School for Boys. 


It is not difficult to see why these treatment methods frequently fail. The 
court operates largely on the basis of authority. The State School is removed 
from the community. After the court hearing and at the completion of his 
term in the State School, Angelo was returned to the old environment to be 
engulfed once more by the same forces which brought about his delinquency. 


Agencies in the community are often equally ineffective. Planned and 
staffed largely by persons from outside the community, they fail to harmonize 
their programs with life in the community. Programs offered fail to meet basic 
needs. Boys who do not conform to the standards of the agency are frequently 
barred from participation or voluntarily choose not to do so. Emphasis on 
quantity of participation makes it impossible to give intimate, special attention 
to those who need it. 


Re-education of the delinquent must be rooted in the community. Pro- 
grams for this purpose must have local neighborhood sponsorship. Leadership 
for such programs must be secured, in so far as possible, from the natural 
resources of the community. Natural leaders, known and respected in the 
community, must be free to work on a natural and informal basis. Pressure to 
show results in terms of numbers must be removed. Stereotyped programs of 
recreation and group work must be replaced by dynamic programs which are 
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vital and practical to the participant. Programs of re-education must be so 
vital, so glamorous, so well led, and so naturally established as to be as attrac- 
tive as the spontaneous activities of the gang. 


Let’s see what a deliberately planned boys’ organization which embodies, 
at least in part, most of these basic requirements for effective re-education looks 
like. 


Effective Re-Eductaion Toward Socially Desirable Goals 


Four and one-half years ago, as part of the Chicago Area Projects’ experi- 
mental program in delinquency prevention, the Pioneers Club was organized 
as a deliberate attempt to recruit and develop natural community leadership 
from among the teen-age population of a low-income Chicago delinquency 
area. Community adult leaders helped comb the district for potential boy 
leaders. Boys selected came from different gangs and sections of the area. 
They represented a diversity of backgrounds and economic levels. There were 
delinquents and non-delinquents. 


The first task in the organization of the group was to make it vital to the 
members. It was important to develop the natural group spirit. This meant 
mapping out a method of procedure which permitted the same freedom of 
expression, latitude of program, and spontaneity of action as characterizes the 
natural gang in the area. At the same time, it was the aim to introduce these 
future community leaders to new ideas, hopes, skills, and achievements. 


The leaders who brought the Pioneers together were free from any precon- 
ceived idea of the form which the organization should take. Their chief inter- 
est was that the group structure should evolve from the wishes of the boys 
themselves. Observation of other boys’ clubs and social and athletic groups had 
indicated certain common hazards to the development of a unified and con- 
tinuing organization. Too much domination by adults, squabbles over club 
financial matters, feuds among cliques within the membership, these were a 
few of the more important problems which had to be recognized and avoided. 
Through frank discussion at the outset, the boys planned ways of protecting 
the Pioneers from these perils. 


Adult leaders expressed their desire to function as participants on an 
equal footing with the other members. They asked no special status because of 
age, education, or position outside the group. Whatever influence they might 
exert was to be that of natural leadership and not of arbitrary control. 


It was decided that financial matters should be handled on a profit-sharing 
plan, with each member benefiting in his individual club account in proportion 
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to the success of his efforts in club fund-raising activities. Dues were eliminated 
entirely, so that nobody would be embarrassed or discouraged from attending 
meetings because he was broke. Money for club needs was to be raised when 
it was needed through cooperative projects. 


The boys didn’t want officers, by-laws, minutes, or any of the usual 
formalities. Natural leadership was more acceptable than formal leaders. A 
chairman was designated to preside at meetings, with the understanding that 
his position was unofficial, temporary, and subject to change at any time by the 
membership. The unofficial chairman is repeatedly told that he is nobody. Once 
he resigned as chairman and he was told, “Your resignation is accepted, but 
you are to continue to preside at the meetings.” 


Without formal rules and controls, the Pioneers, like Topsy, just grew. 
In the early stages there were many discouragements for the more enthusiastic 
members. On meeting nights it was necessary to tour the neighborhood gather- 
ing up members at pool halls, on the streets, and in their homes. Gradually as 
the Pioneers gained status in the community and developed their activities, a 
growing number of members began coming to meetings of their own free will. 


These results were encouraging. By carefully patterning the Pioneers 
after other neighborhood social and athletic clubs, the club was given the com- 
munity flavor. Adult leaders were young enough and had enough new skills 
to offer that they were able to assimilate in the group. From the start the boys 
were permitted to set the standards, map the program, and make the rules. 


There ate boys’ clubs, and then there is the Pioneers Club. Any resem- 
blance between the two is not readily apparent. The Pioneers are a stormy, 
unpredictable, fun-is-where-you-find-it federation of teen-age ramblers who 
have cut up the conventional pattern of boys’ clubs and recast it in a new and 
mad-cap mold. They have taken orderliness and system, tied them in a neat 
bundle with red tape, and tossed them in the nearest ashcan. It isn’t necessary 
to be a zany to be a Pioneer, but it helps. 


It may be said that the Pioneers hold meetings that are models of decorum 
and dignity. It may be said, but not by the Pioneers. They'll tell you quicker 
than it takes to say “reasonable facsimile” that their meetings are neither rea- 
sonable nor a facsimile. They are carnivals of soap-box orations with every- 
one trying to speak at once, and usually succeeding. Sometimes the meetings 
look like a rehearsal for an Olson and Johnson “Hellzapoppin’” show. 


To the outsider the Pioneers look inconsistent, but beneath it all they are 
consistently informal. They draw up rules to break them. They elect a Board 
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of Directors, install them with ceremony, and a few weeks later vote unani- 
mously, directors and all, to abolish the whole setup as undemocratic. It was 
a violation of all that the Pioneers stood for to have special meetings limited 
to a chosen few, and the members of the board felt uncomfortable at the 
exclusion of the lesser members. The Board of Directors brought a new kind 
of order while it lasted, but the Pioneers preferred the bedlam of democratic 
free discussion open to all. A Pioneer party is considered rather dull uniess 
someone is uninhibited enough to push a cream pie into someone else’s face. 
To “put on the dog” by dressing too immaculately for a Pioneer get-together 
is to invite disaster. 


Some of the Pioneers are tough guys. They can spiel four-letter epithets 
out of either side of the mouth. Others are not tough. It doesn’t matter. The 
only real requirement is that everyone be natural. Pioneers abhor protocol, 
planning, and the patronizing manner. They shrink from the formal institu- 
tion. They like it best when their club treasury is broke. They recoil at any 
tie-up with social work. They’re usually at loggerheads with those trying to 
lure them into a state of disciplined and orderly living. 


What holds them together? What brings them so enthusiastically to a 
Pioneer meeting where there are few recreational facilities, handicraft shops, 
and other attractions which tradition decrees are necessary to draw boys? 


The simple answer is the simple setup. There is no regimentation. The 
boys follow a free-wheeling pattern of their own design. Often this takes the 
shape of a chaotic, topsy-turvy, rock-’em-and-sock-’em session. Part of the fun 
is that nobody has any clear idea of exactly what is going to happen next. No 
two meetings are alike. The situation, as on a military front, is fluid. The get- 
togethers are as informal as a roller-towel. The agenda consists of whatever 
is left over from the time before. When problems arise, they have to get in 
line and take their turn behind the others. 


Visitors often get the impression that the Pioneers are on the verge of 
breaking up. They are amazed to find that the club has been going for over 
four years. 


Pioneers pride themselves in the strong bond of brotherhood built through 
their association, free-and-easy exchange of opinions, and the give-and-take 
experiences. They justify the informality and irregularity of their club meet- 
ings by the many constructive achievements with which they can be credited as 
an organization. 


In five years the Pioneers have conducted five annual dances. From a small 
beginning, these affairs have grown each year, until the Pioneers now compare 
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favorably with many older societies and clubs in the community in their ability 
to conduct these money-raising events. Each year the Pioneers take a one-week 
canoe trip. In five years, parties of Pioneers have travcled more than 3,000 
miles on these trips. About 600 miles have been covered by canoe. One year 
the club put on five performances of a minstrel show. There are occasional 
socials, Christmas parties, and special events, all of them patterned on the same 
informal basis. 


Pioneers serve as volunteer leaders in the community recreation program. 
They are coaches, advisers, scoutmasters, game-room leaders, and camp counsel- 
ors. In four years, thirty-eight community service awards have been won by 
Pioneer members. Several members have been so outstanding as to be employed 
professionally as community workers. 


The Pioneers pay their own way. Through their annual dance they raise 
the bulk of the funds to finance the annual canoe trip. Recently they began 
publishing a monthly community newspaper which is distributed free of charge 
in the community and mailed to more than four hundred servicemen from 
the area. . 


An interesting sidelight is.the relatively unimportant position of sports, as 
usually conceived, in this picture. In five years the Pioneers have played 
approximately five basketball games, five softball games, and five football 
games. These are informal games, with plenty of give-and-take, but for the 
most part the Pioneers are too busy with other things to play games of this sort. 


Pioneers have learned many skills. Above all, they have learned the value 
of unity and loyalty to each other. Theirs is a fraternity of the slum, and they 
regard their union, not as a temporary boys’ club program, but as a permanent 
joining of forces to live together. This gives security. Members help each other 
through all manner of problems, strengthen each other, and exchange helpful 
advice. 


About one-third of the Pioneers have delinquency records. This is never a 
matter of discussion in the club. Members are not selected because they are 
delinquent or non-delinquent. All alike have opportunity in the Pioneers to 
achieve distinction in constructive endeavors. Re-education is carried on through 
presenting positive opportunities rather than by forbidding negative forms of 
behavior. The boys themselves are well aware of the results. They are proud 
of their achievements and recognize the changes in their own attitudes and 
interests. But they don’t have the feeling that they have been worked on. In 
their minds, they have developed through their own efforts, in the framework 
of the Pioneers Club. 
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Some Principles for Re-eductaion 


There can be no assembly-line procedure in successful programs of re-edu- 
cation of delinquents. The work must be carried on in intimate face-to-face 
relationships. There is no ready-made pattern or formula which can be passed 
on from community to community. Each locality must work out its own solu- 
tion, following only certain general principles. 


It is not enough to have local committees, although this offers the best 
prospect for assuring community sponsorship. It is not enough to have local 
community leadership. Local committees and local leadership can easily fall 
into the same pitfalls which have generally hindered effective work in this field. 


The real test of programs of re-education in relation to delinquency is 
what happens to the delinquent. To affect the delinquent, the program must 
emanate from the delinquent and his associates. They are the ones who must 
be permitted to do the planning, managing, and financing. Those who would 
help in such an endeavor must come down off the pedestals of professional 
training, superior economic status, and adulthood, and throw in their lot with 
those whom they seek to influence. They must leave cloistered offices and join 
forces with the residents on the scene of the problems. They must discard pre- 
conceived programs based on external standards to make room for adaptations 
to local conditions. Instead of depending upon authority, they must look to 
natural leadership for strength. Informality must be their watchword. Their 
professional vanity must give way to sincerity of purpose. Only through this 
procedure will they be able to use their advantages in life for the common wel- 
fare. In so doing, they will find that their own re-education is just as signifi- 
cant as their re-education of others. 
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_~ Changing a Stereotype in Industry 


Corp., here describe such a project and tell of insights gained. 


the more difficult to change. 


proved to be no simple matter. 





the group stereotype. 
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By ALFRED J. MARROW AND JOHN R. P. FRENCH, JR. 


Epiror’s Note: It is rare that problems of re-education involving stereotypes 
in industry are attacked jointly by two trained psychologists, especially when this 
collaboration brings to the task the combined viewpoints of practical factory 
f management and psychological research. Dr. Alfred J. Marro.v, president, and 

Dr. John R. P. French, Jr., plant psychologist of the Harwood Manufacturing 


A. member of the management group in industry, whether executive or 
first-line supervisor, is trained to be fact-minded. It is expected that his deci- 
sions will be based on factual evidence objectively appraised. Actually many 
of his judgments derive not from facts but from attitudes of which he may 
not be at all aware. Stereotypes such as ‘‘only men who look you in the eye 
are honest” or “all Negroes are lazy” are examples of these emotionally toned 
reactions. Such biased judgments in industry, whether in the employment office 
or at the. management level, create problems for both company and worker. 
They may, for instance, be the basis on which some otherwise qualified persons 
are rejected for employment. Usually these fixed beliefs are held on the 
unconscious level, and it is this hidden aspect of the stereotype which makes it 


In most of the mass production industries it has been accepted that for 
skilled jobs older women workers are inferior to younger ones. As a result, many 
large companies consistently refuse to employ women over thirty. This policy 
remained unquestioned until the growing labor scarcity, caused by the war-time 
expansion, became acute. In the particular garment factory here under dis- 
cussion, this tightening of the labor supply forced a reconsideration of the 
policy affecting the hiring of older women. To modify the policy, however, 


The impulse for change originated when a psychologist joined the staff. 
j From a general acquaintance with psychological findings about the relation 
between age and ability, he did not think that a great decrement in learning 
ability in women over thirty years of age was likely to exist. He therefore 
advocated a change in policy, but opposition to such a change evidenced itself 
in all quarters, from the top management of the organization down to the 
lowest levels of supervision. Until a series of re-education steps was taken 
which introduced the new idea directly, no headway could be made in altering 























Re-education of the Top Management Group 


The first step had to be taken with the top management group. A method 
had to be found for changing their rigid ideology concerning age, for it soon 


became evident to the plant psychologist that every argument cited in favor of 
hiring women over thirty met with a stiff counterargument. Older workers, it 
was said, never attained adequate speed in production. They were frequently 
absent. They had a shorter working life. They were almost impossible to teach. 
When high production figures for workers who had exceeded the thirty-year age 
limit in the company’s employ were brought to the attention of management, 
they were looked on as exceptions. The high figures were attributed to years 
of experience. 


As arguments proved to be of no avail, the plant psychologist turned to 
a different approach. Involvement of the top management group in research 
was sought. A modest research project was suggested to determine how much 
money the company was losing through the employment of older women and 
management's cooperation in this project was sought. This suggestion was 
promptly accepted, so the next step was to get management's criteria for the 
value of a worker to the company. These criteria included all the factors 
advanced in the pervious arguments, namely, rate of production, rate of turn- 
over, absenteeism, and speed of learning. The group was fully questioned to 
make certain that no important criteria were omitted. Now it was possible to 
gather data; and here again all the methods of collecting facts about these 
criteria came from the management. They were the ones tc decide whether the 
daily production record or the payroll record provided a better measure of pro- 
duction speed. They were the ones to suggest that an analysis be made of all 
stitching operators in the factory. By now the members of the top management 
gtoup were thoroughly involved in the project and their interest showed itself 
in daily inquiries. 


The scene was set for the actual study—a comparison of the company's 
700 employees on four essential criteria: production per man-hour, speed of 
learning a new skill, days lost through illness, and rate of turnover. In order 
to compare the various age groups, workers were subdivided as follows: Sixteen 
to twenty; twenty-one to twenty-five; twenty-six to thirty; thirty-one to thirty- 
five; and those above thirty-five years of age. 


Man-hour production per worker per day was tabulated. Analysis of this 
data revealed the surprising fact that older women not only equaled but sur- 
passed the younger women in production. Using 100 per cent as the standard 
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production for skilled workers, the average production level of workers above 
thirty was 112 per cent (the level of the thirty-one to thirty-five group was 111 
per cent; those over thirty-five, 113 per cent); whereas, the sixteen to twenty 
group, however, were found to be 95 percent of standard; twenty-one to twenty- 
five group, 93 per cent. Analysis of speed in acquiring specialized skills showed 
a similar trend. The older workers were able to learn new skills slightly more 
rapidly." They also showed a slight superiority in their attendance record. 
Their superiority was even more striking in the annual rate of turnover. Thus, 
in all four criteria which the management itself had specified as essential, the 
findings showed that women workers over thirty are as good if not better than 
younger ones. Even more interesting than the figures themselves was the 
reaction to this experiment of the top management group. They were both 
excited and pleased at having participated in this important discovery which 
had become their own. They wanted the findings published so that other war 
industries could profit by them. What is more, they moved to have the employ- 
ment agencies notified of a change in the company’s hiring policy. From now 
on women over thirty were to be given the same opportunity as younger women. 
Finally, the position of the psychologist had changed; management was now 
willing to leave to his judgment what the top age limit should be. The battle, 
however, was only half won. The task still remained not only of informing 
but—as it turned out—of convincing all supervisory employees in the plant. 
As yet, practically the entire staff remained rigidly set against the employment 
of older women. A method of group re-education had to be worked out for 
them. 
A Forelady Is Exposed to the Facts 

Before the findings were discussed with the staff, a sample reaction was 
elicited. For this purpose one of the most representative foreladies was selected. 
In the course of a general discussion of production problems, she was asked 
how one of the older workers in her unit was getting along. The reply came 
that this woman was one of the mainstays of her assembly line. Similar in- 
quiries about each of the eight older workers in her department of seventy 
workers elicited similar comments. 

When it had become established that all of the older workers in this unit 
were highly satisfactory, the forelady was told that the employment office had a 





"In regard to velocity of learning, it was found that after 96 hours of training the 
younger groups had reached the level of about 40 per cent, whereas the groups above 
30 years of age reached 50 per cent of standard. Comparing the attendance, we found 
an average absenteeism of 7.62 per cent for the 30 to 35 year group and 8.35 per cent 
for the group over 35 as compared with 13.36 per cent in the 16 to 20 year group and 
9.51 per cent in the 21 to 25 year group. The percentage of annual turnover for the 
30 to 35 year age group was 29.3 per cent, and for the groups of 36 and above 18.9 
per cent. Percentages for the 16 to 20 year age group were 64.2 percent, and for the 
21 to 25 year age group, 37 per cent. 
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number of applicants over thirty who might fill existing gaps in her unit. She 
was shocked at this suggestion and rejected it on the ground that older people 
are not strong enough to stand the pace. At this point she was shown the 
findings of the research project, and it was pointed out to her that they tallied 
with her own satisfactory experience with older women workers. The forelady 
did not challenge these figures, but immediately countered with various objec- 
tions, for instance, that older people learned more slowly, were absent more 
frequently, quit the job after a short tenure. All evidence left her adamant. 


It is obvious that the forelady’s individual experience failed to offer any 
challenge to her stereotype. She could express great satisfaction with indi- 
viduals in her department who were over thirty years old without relinquish- 
ing her fixed belief that older women were inadequate as workers. She had no 
insight into the inconsistency of her position. Apparently she could be unpreju- 
diced in a discussion of specific individuals, but when a generalization was 
made, the preconceived notion asserted itself and rejection followed auto- 
matically. 


From the vigor of this sample reaction it was apparent that the supervisory 
employees could not be convinced individually and that re-education would be 
necessary throughout the plant. Therefore the findings were presented to groups 
of subleaders. Discussions followed, centering around the origin of the stereo- 
type and the possible motivations for believing in it. In the course of these 
meetings, insights into the original bias gradually developed. What is more, 
group decisions were reached recommending that an experiment be made in 
the training of older workers. In this way the idea of hiring older women 
workers was gradually established. Only with this group shift in attitude did 
the new policy become a reality. 


The Dynamics of Change 


The ideology at the plant had changed, and the reasons for this change 
became more apparent a year later when a new engineer joined the staff. He 
soon manifested the same old stereotype. As he put it, production was hin- 
dered by “too many old women around the plant.” The plant superintendent 
explained to him how the value of older workers had been proved. But the 
new engineer remained as unconvinced by the facts and figures as the others 
had been initially by mere theories and arguments until the time they had 
become involved as a group. 


And why did group involvement and decision succeed in overcoming 
resistance where other methods failed? Apparently it is the manner in which 
the experience is introduced which seems to be the decisive factor in produc- 
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ing a change in attitude. The stereotype withstands prestige suggestions by an 
experienced psychologist, by the personnel manager, by the plant manager, by 
the president of the company, and by a combination of these. It is impervious 
to all facts, be they specific examples drawn from the individual’s own experi- 
ence, or general arguments and theories, or the results of scientific research. 
It should be noted that the resistance to change existed despite the fact that 
all individuals concerned had a strong need for more workers. Facts are usefui 


only when the stereotype bearer himself is reoriented in his search for a new 
solution. 


Our experiment at the Harwood Manufacturing Corporation demonstrated 
that whereas arguments and persuasion had failed to uproot a strong institu- 
tional stereotype crystallized into company policy, other methods succeeded. 
Chief among them were participation of management in research and pattici- 
pation of supervisors in group discussion and decision. Thus, through a process 
of guided experiences which are equally his own, a person may be reoriented 
so that he gradually takes on within himself the attitudes which he would not 
accept from others. 
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Resistance to Re-education in Government 
Administration 


By LELAND P. BRADFORD 


In any organization, the morale and efficiency of rank-and-file employees is 
dependent, in large measure, on capacities for leadership in the supervisory 
personnel. The success of the latter, in turn, hinges on the morale and efficiency 
of the employees. More than is generally recognized, this interrelation is a 
crucial factor in training policy. 


An adequate training program touches and affects the entire organiza- 
tion. It uncovers problems of poor inter-personal relations, of inadequate 
procedures, of confused policies. It develops solutions, uncovers further prob- 
lems, and develops further solutions. This means that in-service training should 
be both diagnostic and therapeutic, both for the individual and for the organi- 
zation as a whole. Such a training program continuously grows and changes to 
meet changing needs. 


In the functioning of an organization, continuous growth cannot be 
achieved through efforts to improve one part to the disregard of the whole. 
Yet training is all too frequently undertaken on just such a piecemeal basis. 
On the employee level its purpose traditionally has been to add some new 
knowledge or skill to the equipment of the individual employee. Seldom is 
commensurate attention given to the parallel need for improvement in the 
methods of leadership among supervisors. 


As a result of this approach, the concepts and methods of supervision in 
use today have remained largely those of a bygone past. It is one of the para- 
doxes of the times that in both industry and government, as well as in many 
scientific and educational institutions, we find the most advanced professional 
standards existing side by side with archaic administration and supervision. 


The average supervisor is almost completely unprepared for the role of 
leadership he must assume today. His training has been largely technical, and 
such information on human relations as he possesses is frequently based on 
untenable assumptions. In none of the three major cultural influences to which 
he has been exposed—the home, the school, and the job—has order in his 
experience prevailed without the use of arbitrary authority. ‘Sure, I believe in 
democracy,” he is inclined to say, “but if I didn’t crack down, we would never 
get any work done.” 
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Many supervisors are confused as te precisely what new methods are in 
order, and are resentful of the change implied in the effort to re-educate them 
for leadership in the modern sense. They sense that their fellow workers and 
superiors are equally confused, and this lack of conviction around them rein- 
forces their own resistances to re-education. It leads them, as often as not, to 
dismiss any suggested changes in methods of work as “new-fangled ideas” 
which are “basically unsound.” 


By and large, however, administrators and supervisors favor employee 
training as desirable and necessary, and agree that supervisory training for 
leadership in the modern sense is valuable, provided that the program discussed 
is intended for other supervisors and organizations. But resistances are often 
great toward any training program of this sort brought close to home. The 
strength of the resistances, offered by the individual, is almost always in direct 
ratio to his administrative and supervisory inefficiency. To the same extent 
resistances of groups of administrators and supervisors are related to the degree 
of morale and efficiency in the organization, and to the degree that rigid 
authoritative control is the pattern of administration and supervision through- 
out the organization. 


_ It should be noted that owing to factors of control and authority, diagnosis 
and remedy are best developed first on the administrative supervisory level. If 
started on the level of rank-and-file employees, necessary changes will be blocked 
because they cannot be made on this level without affecting the supervisory- 
administrative hierarchy. The need for the retraining of administrators and 
supervisors is further increased in that these functions have grown like Topsy, 
but their growth has not been accompanied by a commensurate development of 
training in the skills of leadership. In almost any organization today we are 
fairly certain to find a great variation in the type and efficiency of the adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel. 


Specific Fears Underlying Resistances 


Lack of conviction in the need for change is not sufficient to explain 
resistances to retraining. Also involved are certain fears in the consequences of 
adopting different methods of work. These fears must be clearly understood 
and provided for in any program of re-education. 

1. The fear by the individual that his shortcomings will be uncovered. The 
insecurity of the individual administrator or supervisor comes from more 
than a lack of confidence in his capacity to handle specific aspects of the 
job. Much of it comes from his difficulty in fitting himself into the hierarchical 
system itself, its patterns of status, orderly advancement, authority of the line, 
and adherence to a particular ideology of leadership. Because each supervisor 
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and administrator, when placed on the job, is assumed to be competent, he 
dares not talk freely with others concerning his problems of leadership for fear 
that he will be thought incapable of handling his job. He faces very clearly a 
problem of maintaining himself in the role he has been called upon to play. 
Anything which threatens to uncover his inability to play this role is to be 
resisted. And while he recognizes that training offers him some help in his 
administrative and supervisory problems, he also is fearful lest it uncover some 
lack of knowledge or ability on his part. For there are areas of problems and 
decisions in which he is not too sure of himself, and even where he is more or 
less confident he prefers not to take any chance of being challenged. 


An important’ distinction should be made between two causes of inse- 
curity. Some individuals are insecure because they are highly sensitive to the 
demands of their responsibilities and feel they are unable to live up to the best 
standards. Others regard themselves as entirely competent but feel threatened 
by any suggestion for improvement, which they interpret as an attack upon 
themselves and their methods of leadership. 


2. Fear of exposing problems and mistakes to outsiders. This fear is a kind of 
group insecurity, observable in any organization. It takes the form of a tendency 
to talk about problems only ‘‘within the family,” the family being limited to 
that small group whose loyalty, identification, and “going alongness” has been 
thoroughly tested. Members of such an in-group will complain continuously 
to each other about factors and conditions within the organization, but will 
resist as a group anything which may uncover these problems to out-group 
persons. 


Behavior differences toward in- and out-group persons come into play in 
various ways. They may, for instance, find expression in the relations of those 
within the organization to someone who has been brought in from the outside. 
In a district office this may affect someone who has come from the central office 
of the organization. Again it may refer to groups or cliques within the central 
office itself. Frequently these cleavages occur because some people are regarded 
as “old-timers,” while others are considered as “new upstarts.” Or the division 
may be based on loyalty to a specific person who expresses the ideological posi- 
tion of that group, with the result that all others are viewed as out-group mem- 
bers, to be watched and resisted. 


Resistances through silence at training sessions, efforts to draw red herrings 
across the trail by understating crucial aspects of a problem or by projecting the 
blame for a bad situation to outside causes are examples of such in-group 
resistance. 























3. The fear of losing status or control. Insecurity in the individual tends to 
develop in him the fear that he may lose status, and it may be accompanied by 
autocratic efforts on his part to maintain his status position. Status in the 
administrative hierarchy is usually extremely important and is fostered by certain 
behavior characteristics for each status level in the hierachy; for example, a 
private office, secretary, silver water pitcher, etc. Because of the fear of losing 
his status position, which has been maintained in part by preventing employee 
problems from being known to others, efforts to discuss methods of leadership 
may be seen by some individuals as endangering their status position and may 
be energetically resisted. The remark, “Classes are for kids. I’ve been doing 
this job for a long time and I know my way around,” is a typical example. 


Insecurity in the individual develops also from fear that he may lose con- 
trol over his subordinates. His job depends on his ability to maintain this 
position of control, and even though he may recognize that his methods of 
leadership are not very efficient, they are at least familiar and have enabled him 
to maintain his position, however precariously. The adoption of other methods, 
he fears, will mean complete loss of control over subordinates. This is one of 
the major causes of resistance to retraining and an area in which he must be 
reassured as quickly as possible. 


4. Conflict between ideology and behavior. One of the most interesting causes 
of resistance occurs when there is conflict between the ideology to which the 
individual gives verbal adherence and the ideology to which he adheres in 
behavior. This conflict shows itself in a variety of ways. It may come out in 
such statements as: ‘‘Democracy is the only kind of government to have, but 
this is an office, and we have to get our work out. . . . I wasn’t elected for this 
job. I was put here because the chief knew I could handle the employees.” 


5. Habit and inertia. Habit and inertia also play their part as causes of resist- 
ance to change. The administrator and supervisor, usually with long experience 
in the organization, may resist change simply because he has become accustomed 
to his work situation and is comfortable in it. This is particularly true in 
organizations which have a relatively long history or those in which length of 
service is the major factor in personal advancement. The individual administra- 
tor and supervisor has advanced and maintained himself only after he has 
learned to adjust to a complex pattern of policies, attitudes, and inter-relation- 
ships. Change upsets this pattern and necessitates the adjustment to a new 
pattern. 


Methods of Eliminating Resistance to Retraining 


Careful planning and constant vigilance are required if resistances to train- 
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ing are to be eliminated. In regard to such efforts, a few general methods may 
be mentioned. 


1. Reassurance and opportunity for both identification and participation. Every 
possible way must be taken to reassure supervisors and administrators that 
training will not threaten their position but will do much to strengthen it. 
There must be definite reassurance that the training will not bring loss of 
status in the eyes of colleagues and superior officers and loss of control over 
subordinates. 


Perhaps one of the best means of ultimate reassurance is to provide the 
opportunity for administrators and supervisors to identify themselves with 
development of the training program and to participate in it as trainers and 
developers of training methods and materials. 


One agency used the following means not only to improve supervisory 
training but to enlist the active interest of administrators and supervisors in 
this training. It was realized that supervisors needed more understanding of 
the functions and responsibilities of administrators. As a follow-up on that 
part of the supervisory training concerned with leadership, a number of dis- 
cussion sessions were devoted to the supervisors’ place in administration. Vari- 
ous administrators and top supervisors led the discussions on such subjects as 
budgeting, organization, public relations, and personnel management. The 
result not only brought better training of supervisors but the active interest and 
backing of administrators. 


2. Complacency shock. Sometimes it is necessary to develop situations which 
will indicate dramatically and forcefully a choice between retraining and com- 
plete loss of control and status. 


In one agency an attitude scale was used to find out the reactions of the 
employees to supervision. The results, while anonymous, indicated dramatically 
that there was a wide gap between what the employees thought of the quality 
of the supervision they were getting and what the supervisors thought of the 
quality of the supervision they were giving. 


In another agency careful records were kept of exit interviews conducted 
by the Employee Counseling Service. These interviews showed that a large 
portion of employees had left the agency because of unsettled grievances and 
poor supervision. These results indicated dramatically a need for supervisory 
training. 


3. Success experiences. Resistances will be decreased if the training program is 
developed to provide administrators and supervisors with immediate successful 
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experiences resulting from the training. These successful experiences will be 
more effective if they occur in the handling of immediate troublesome prob- 
lems, no matter how small. 


For instance, supervisors were asked to list near the beginning of their 
training problems most crucial to them. These served as a basis for later dis- 
cussions, and in many instances the successful solution of the problems helped 
to reduce resistances to the training program. 


Planning the Elimination of Resistances to Retrainin 


When we come to consider ways in which resistances to retraining may be 
minimized, we must take into account the role and position of the individual 
or group concerned with the development of a training program. It is necessary, 
for instance, in planning the program to reach as far up the administrative 
hierarchy as possible so as to prevent the effects of training from being lost by 
the disinterest of those at the top. Discussions with a top administrator should 
be carefully planned. They should be brief and should high-light some of the 
needs for training and some of the results expected, though too much should 
not be promised. 


Following the conference with the top administrator, it is usually desir- 
able to meet with members of his staff where resistances will frequently arise. 
This meeting will need to indicate that no revolutionary changes are in the air, 
that the proposed training sessions are a way of strengthening administration 
and will help to solve many troublesome supervisory problems. But again, too 
much should not be promised. 


Sometimes a report of training results from another organization may be 
produced as a means of reducing resistance. However, the organization quoted 
must be chosen with care. It should be an organization which has the same 
general mores and ideas of leadership. If possible, it should be in the same 
general field, to ward off the excuse that the prorased program “wouldn’t work 
in our kind of activity.” Frequently an appreciation meeting can be held with 
members of that organization. Such an appreciation meeting should give, as 
4 dramatically as possible, a preview of the training program to be developed, to 
indicate that there is little to be feared from it. 











Attendance of the top staff personnel at the training sessions should be 
encouraged on the basis that it gives backing to the program and acceptance to 
it down the line. 


Plans should also be laid for acquainting supervisors down the line with 
the proposed program. Too frequently the top management merely orders 
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supervisors to attend training sessions, and the supervisors, unacquainted with 
the purpose of the sessions, are. fearful and highly resistant. This fact should 
be thoroughly explored with the administrative group, and specific plans laid 
for properly acquainting supervisors with the proposed plan. 


An Example 


The following example illustrates one training program directed toward 
the development of skills of group leadership and framed to bring solid success 
experiences as the best means of reducing resistances and of developing accept- 
ance of the changes resulting from the training. In this agency three groups 
of supervisors were formed. One was composed of administrative and top 
supervisory officers, the second of intermediate supervisors, and the third of lice 
supervisors. The various groups were formed on horizontal lines to prevent 
fears of “opening up” in front of those on other levels of supervision. The 
training leader, common to all three groups, was in a position to acquaint each 
group with the attitudes of the other groups when appropriate occasions arose. 


The supervisory training program was divided in several parts. The first 
five sessions (out of a total of sixteen meetings) discussed such general sub- 
jects and principles, illustrated by case studies and examples supplied in. part 
by the groups, as the job of supervision, the work of the supervisor with 
people, employee security, employee success, and democratic work groups. One 
purpose of this general approach was to reassure the group that the training 
conferences were not an effort to probe and uncover for criticism their methods 
of supervision. Through discussion of general principles, the supervisors gained 
the opportunity to identify themselves with the ‘good supervisor.” This iden- 
tification develops a commitment, at least on the verbal level, to certain princi- 
ples and standards of evaluation, a commitment which can later be brought back 
to the group’s attention and re-emphasized. 


The second and major part of this training program consisted of a 
sequence of sessions in which individuals dramatized specific roles in supervisor- 
employee contact situations suggested by members of the group or by the train- 
ing leader.’ Through observation of these sessions, the training leader was able 
to organize these problems in terms of their importance, immediacy, and pos- 
sibility of solution. 


Shortly before the end of the training session the leader took back to the 
top administrator the list of problems uncovered in the role-playing sessions. 
The effects of these problems on efficiency and morale were indicated to the 


*Zander, A., and Lippitt, R. “Reality-Practice as Educational Method, Psychodrama 
Monograph, No. 9. Beacon, New York: Beacon House, 1944. 
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top administrator, and a discussion held as to possible solutions. The agreement 
of the top administrator was necessary before these solutions could be carried 
into effect. Through this discussion and solution planning, the top administra- 
tor was brought into participation in the total training program. 


A very common follow-up of a training program used in this instance 
consists in the development of a permanent system of horizontal staff meetings. 
These bring together personnel on the same general level of authority but cut 
across departmental lines. They represent a continuation of some of the train- 
ing groups, now meeting less frequently than during the training period. Their 
purpose is the solution of administrative and supervisory problems common to 
each particular level. In the particular example, these meetings worked out 
solutions to training and procedural problems needing solution. 


The importance should also be pointed out of having a careful evalua- 
tion made of the results of each training program. This evaluation may con- 
sist of a series of statements of opinion by administrators and supervisors. It 
may give attitude scales measuring improvement in employee morale. It may 
concern itself with specific measures of increased production, or with decreased 
errors, or with waste. It may be a measure of decrease in the number of 
employee grievances and complaints brought either to supervisors or to an 
employee-relations office. And, wherever possible, administrators and super- 
visors should be brought into this process of evaluation. 


These briefly are some of the problems confronting a training program for 
administrators and supervisors. These problems indicate that a successful pro- 
gtam cannot be imposed upon a group. Rather they suggest that to be effective 
a training program must be carefully developed in relation to all of the factors 
of resistance present in the organization. Training in this sense is obviously 
much more than the usual conception of teaching. 
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Methods of Modifying Behavior 


By CHARLES R. STROTHER 


The delusion that human nature cannot be changed has long been used 
to obstruct efforts to improve human society. Aristotle's objection to the aboli- 
tion of slavery because “‘it is the nature of some men to be slaves” has its con- 
temporary counterpart in the belief that it is the nature of colonial subjects to 
be shiftless and dependent; of the poor to live in dirt and squalor; of man to 
be competitive and profit-seeking; of the Negro, the Jew, the Japanese, the 
German to exhibit certain fixed and unalterable traits. 


The general falsity of this proposition has been sufficiently demonstrated. 
Anthropologists have shown that large and reliable differences in personality 
exist among peoples in different cultures. Sociologists have traced in detail the 
determining influences of our own culture on the personalities of members of 
various sub-groups. The psychiatrist is daily engaged in clinical demonstration 
of the fact that personalities can be changed. 


Under what conditions can changes in personality be brought about? 
What techniques can be used? To what extent and under what circumstances 
are various techniques effective? These are questions which concern not alone 
the clinician interested in the rehabilitation of individual lives but the social 
scientist and the statesman who are confronted with the task of reconstructing 
a large proportion of human society. Unless we can find an effective way of 
changing the attitudes and behavior of people, all the international machinery 
and sanctions that can be devised will likely be unable to prevent future inter- 
national aggression. 


Changing Individual Behavior 
The clinical psychologist, confronted with behavior that requires changing, 
proceeds by analyzing that behavior into a number of components. He dis- 
tinguishes three basic aspects which may be described as 


1. instrumental acts—the behavior under scrutiny, which is considered 
to be instrumental in some way in attaining satisfaction of the 
individual’s needs; 

2. needs—conditions within the individual which the given behavior 
is intended to relieve; 

3. instigations—antecedent conditions or events which give tise to 
needs within the individual. 

Stated more briefly, instigating conditions give rise to needs which result in 
behavior directed toward the attainment of need-satisfying goals. 
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This form of analysis of behavior may be illustrated by a simple example. 
A three-year-old child is seated at a table in the diner with his mother, who 
is entertaining him by an animated conversation about the interesting things to 
be seen out the window. The father comes in, sits down and engages the 
mother in a conversation which excludes the child. After trying several other 
methods, the child hits upon the device of pounding on his plate with a spoon, 
which assures him at least temporarily of the undivided attention of both 
mother and father. The conversation between mother and father, from which 
the child is excluded, instigates a need for attention that leads to plate-pounding 
behavior directed toward the satisfaction of tnat need. 


From this point of view, there are theoretically a number of alternative 
ways of modifying behavior. The instigating conditions may be eliminated or 
modified ; the needs (motivational systems) of the individual may be altered; 
or a different set of instrumental acts may be learned. In the particular case, 
for instance, the instigating conditions might have been changed by including 
the child in the conversation; the needs of the individual might have been 
modified by setting before him a toy or a food which would arouse a stronger 
need; or the child might be taught that attention is to be gained more satis- 
factorily by waiting until the conversation reaches a lull. Generally speaking, 
the various techniques of modifying behavior may be classified under one or 
more of these three categories. 


1. Changing the instigating conditions. In child guidance, instigating condi- 
tions may be modified by such procedures as changing the attitudes and be- 
havior of the parents, changing conditions in the neighborhood, or eliminating 
frustrating situations in the classroom. In marital counseling, this procedure 
might involve removing the mother-in-law from the home or persuading the 
spouse to change the behavior which produces irritability, unhappiness, or 
frigidity in the partner. In psychiatry, it may be represented by removal of a 
drug which is producing a toxic psychosis. 


In industrial counseling, it would be represented by such things as chang- 
ing a company rule, transferring an irritating supervisor, eliminating frustrating 
delays in the flow of materials, or improving physical conditions in the shop. 
In international relations, the same basic principle is involved in the transfer 
of populations, in equalizing access to raw materials, and in breaking down 
tariff barriers to the exchange or distribution of goods. 


There are two major difficulties involved in the application of this pro- 
cedure. In the first place, success is dependent on a correct diagnosis of the 
particular aspects of the situation that are the necessary and sufficient instiga- 
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tors. There is a multitude of conditions in any home which might be changed, 
but the undesirable behavior of the child will be affected only by modification 
of those particular conditions to which he is reacting. The elimination of com- 
petition for raw materials or for markets will reduce the likelihood of wars 
only to the extent that these factors have actually instigated conflicts. 


The other difficulty lies in the fact that there are some instigating condi- 

tions that are unalterable. The clinician, the group leader, the teacher, the 
sociologist, and the politician are not infrequently confronted with situations 
in which it is not possible to change certain conditions. Under such circum- 
stances, some other procedure must be resorted to. 
2. Changing needs. The second general category of methods of changing 
behavior consists in changing the needs, or motivational systems, of the indi- 
vidual. Followers of the old “instinct psychology” maintained that human 
needs were innate and therefore unmodifiable. The contemporary psychologist, 
granting the existence of innate physiological needs, maintains that the psycho- 
logical needs which govern the more important aspects of human behavior are 
acquired through social experience. From this point of. view, three factors 
determine the nature and relative strength of an individual’s needs: constitu- 
tional factors, inter-personal relationships, and cultural influences. 


Dramatic changes in behavior may sometimes be brought about by modi- 
fication of constitutional factors. Various chemical and physical agents or 
surgical procedures may be utilized by the pediatrician, the orthopedist, the 
plastic surgeon, the neuro-surgeon, the otologist, or the psychiatrist to bring 
about changes in behavior in a wide variety of conditions. Such procedures are 
resorted to, however, only where there is definite organic pathology or de- 
ficiency, or where, as in some psychoses, behavior is so abnormal that such 
treatment is required. There are always, it must be recognized, definite organic 
limitations to change that cannot be transcended. In many cases, there are spe- 
cific physical factors limiting or determining behavior which cannot be modi- 
fied. Physical traumata and delinquency diseases may set yet unappreciated 
limits to the modifiability of large segments of war-ravaged populations. 


The most important factor determining the psychological needs of the 
individual is the culture in which he lives. Anthropological research has amply 
demonstrated the extent to which personality is a product of culture. The 
culture with its system of values, its rewards and punishments, its taboos and 
permissions, brings to bear on the individual all the force of its various insti- 
tutions and largely determines his values, goals, attitudes, and needs, as well as 
the forms of his behavior. We cannot, then, doubt the possibility of radical 
alterations in behavior as a result of alterations in the culture of a group. The 
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great difficulty involved in this procedure is, of course, the fact that culture 1s 
highly resistant to change. 


An additional determinant of the psychological needs of the individual is 
the influence of his personal relationship with other individuals, as individuals, 
and not as “carriers of the culture.” The personal characteristics of the mother, 
father or siblings, of friends, teachers, or heroes may be important influences 
on one’s personality. This type of influence is frequently utilized by the psycho- 
therapist or social worker to effect changes in behavior and personality. The 
psychoanalytic ¢ransference and what is called relationship therapy are specific 
examples of this procedure. Many of the other techniques of psychotherapy 
are also to be classified under tnis heading. 


Relationship techniques require certain essential conditions for their suc- 

cessful application. On the part of the individual, there must be a desire to 
establish a personal relationship. There must be what the clinician calls “a 
capacity for rapport’’ or the ability to enter into a constructive emotional rela- 
tionship with others. The lack of such desire or capacity is the principal reason 
for the failure of psychotherapeutic efforts in most cases of schizophrenia and 
of psychopathic personality. On the part of the therapist, there must be a 
capacity to enter into such a relationship and skill in the use of the relationship 
for constructive ends, for relationships may be destructive as well as construc- 
tive. They may encourage dependence and continued immaturity rather than 
develop independence and growth toward greater maturity. That this is true 
not only on the individual level is evidenced by the effect of different colonial 
policies on the governed peoples. 
3. Changing the instrumental acts. The third general category of methods by 
which personality may be changed consists of procedures directed toward the 
substitution of a different set of instrumental acts as means of attaining the 
goal. Most of the techniques referred to as re-education belong in this cate- 
gory. The individual may be told, advised, or persuaded to behave in a differ- 
ent fashion, certain types of acts may be punished and other ways of satisfy- 
ing the same need may be rewarded, or alternative courses of action may be 
suggested. 


Techniques of direction, advice, and persuasion have a limited usefulness. 
Their effectiveness depends on the status relationship existing between the indi- 
vidual and the therapist. The individual may readily deny, destroy, or ignore 
that relationship if the advice given runs counter to his needs, or if he is not 
readily convinced of the superiority of the suggested alternative. In many 
psychoneurotic and psychosomatic disorders the patient may be led to recognize 
the etiology and disadvantages of his present method of adjustment, only to 
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choose to remain ill because, after all, his illness has enabled him to make some 
sort of adjustment and “‘a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” A second 
major disadvantage of these techniques is that they may too easily lead to de- 
pendence on the therapist rather than to the ability to solve one’s own problems, 
which is one of the important criteria of psychological maturity. 


The use of punishment, too, is not without serious limitations. If too 
severe, punishment may discourage further efforts toward adjustment or may 
produce so intense a reaction as to disorganize behavior. It may easily result in 
hostility or aggression directed toward the administrator of the punishment. 
Punishment, as punishment, does not produce constructive changes in behavior. 
It is effective only when, having inhibited the punished act, the individual is 
enabled to discover a more acceptable and satisfying way of behaving. The 
criminologist is well aware that purely retributive punishment does not reform 
the individual. Some of the proposals for post-war treatment of Germany seem 
inclined to overlook this fact. 


The most effective procedures for developing new sets of instrumental 
acts are those which create conditions in which the individual is encouraged to 
seek and discover for himself better ways of satisfying his needs. Some of the 
traditional analytic and non-analytic psychiatric procedures serve this function. 
Among the newer methods of psychotherapy, play therapy, the psychodrama, 
and Roger's non-directive counseling have been used for this purpose. In con- 
trast with the older directive methods, these procedures stress the necessity of 
the individual’s active participation in the process of change. From this point of 
view, psychotherapy is looked on as a growth process. A free, permissive rela- 
tionship is established in which the individual is encouraged to relieve him- 
self of the “negative feelings” of doubt, guilt, or aggression which have pre- 
vented his making a satisfactory adjustment and is given reinforcement by the 
clinician in his growth towards more mature behavior. 


This procedure requires a recognition on the part of the individual of the 
unsatisfactoriness of his present adjustment and a desire to effect a change. 
It is seldom, if ever, successful with an individual who is satisfied with his 
present adjustment or who, although not so satisfied, is unwilling to relinquish 
the known and more or less tolerable disadvantages of his habitual behavior 
for the unknown and perhaps intolerable diffiulties of a new adjustment. 


Changing Group Behavior 


When he turns from individual therapy to group therapy, the clinician 
is on less familiar ground, although a considerable amount of experimental 
and clinical information has been accumulated in the past few years concern- 
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ing the factors and techniques involved in modifying the behavior of indi- 
viduals in groups or of groups. In procedures such as the psychodrama, group 
discussions of mental hygiene, or situations in which the role of the individual 
in the group is manipulated, the focus of attention is on the individual, and the 
group situation is used to supplement, reinforce, or to act as a substitute for the 
therapist. These procedures are merely an extension of the principles involved in 
individual psychotherapy. Control of the factors entering into the therapeutic 
process is more difficult than in individual psychotherapy, while, on the other 
hand, the group situation may offer stronger reinforcement and may facilitate 
transfer of training from the therapeutic situation to other social situations. 


In other types of group therapy, effort is directed toward changing the 
organized behavior of the group. On an abstract level, it is possible to speak of 
changing instigating conditions, modifying the needs and goals of the group, 
or substituting different forms of group behavior as means of satisfying those 
needs. Attempts to equalize national opportunities for access to raw materials, 
prohibitions against anti-union activity on the part of an employer, or the 
removal of, the company cook represent attempts to change conditions which 
are presumed to instigate undesirable group behavior. Propaganda directed 
toward establishment of a particular social, economic, or -political philosophy, 
whether Nazi, American, Japanese, or Russian, is an attempt to affect the goals 
and needs of the group. Agreements establishing machinery for discussion, 
arbitration or adjudication of industrial disputes or of international conflicts 
constitute an effort to substitute a different set of instrumental acts for the 
methods of aggression previously utilized by the group. 


There are many diffiulties confronting efforts to change the behavior of 
groups. Some of these parallel closely the resistances to change presented by 
the individual; others differ. The group is more resistant to environmental 
change than is the individual, as the persistence of native cultures among 
minority groups transplanted into a new cultural environment will testify. The 
isolated individual will abandon his old habits in a new environment much more 
readily than will a group. The impact of cultural differences or of social dis- 
app’ wal is weakened by the presence of others who share it. There is, for 
exz .ple, little evidence to indicate that our efforts to convince the German 
people of their guilt have had any appreciable effect. Even if the group accepts 
the judgment of responsibility forced on it by a larger society, it may easily 
avoid any feeling of guilt by isolating a portion of itself to serve as a scape- 
goat. “It was the Nazis who were responsible for this, and none of us are 
Nazis.” Punishment, too, is less likely to affect the behavior of a group than 
of an individual. In the group, the aggressive reactions of individual members 
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to punishment reinforce one another and lead the group to resist or revolt 
where the individual would submit. 


There are three particular techniques of changing the behavior of groups 
which deserve attention. One, which is an outgrowth of the work of Lewin, 
Lippitt, and White on “group atmosphere,” involves changing the status rela- 
tionships of individuals in the group and teaching new techniques of leader- 
ship. Lewin has discussed elsewhere the application of this technique to the 
reform of Germany.’ 


The second procedure for re-education of the group lies in a change in the 
culture of the group. This is a much larger and more difficult task than it may 
appear. A group culture is a highly complex, integrated structure. There are 
dynamic relationships among its various aspects that make it very resistant to 
change. In order to change a culture, it would be necessary to introduce new 
patterns into all phases of the organized life of the group. Take Germany as a 
case in point. We cannot hope to change the attitudes and behavior of the Ger- 
man people by changing merely the contents of the schoolbooks, the form of 
government, the composition of the courts, and by adding books to the library 
shelves. We must also change the pattern of family relationships, of religion, 
of youth organizations, and of all other major aspects of group life. 


A third approach to re-education of the group consists in changing the 
atmosphere of the larger group of which it is a part. Fascism is an outgrowth 
not of German culture, although that gave Nazism its particular complexion, 
but of conditions which also exist elsewhere in society. Our ability to eliminate 
fascist philosophies and fascist behavior depends ultimately on the development 
of a truly democratic society both nationally and internationally. 
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Conduct, Knowledge, and Acceptance of New Values 


By Kurt LEWIN AND PAUL GRABBE 


The articles on re-education in this issue, while touching on different fields, 
focus attention on the same fundamental questions. What is the nature of the 
re-educative process? What causes it to “take”? What are the resistances likely 
to be encountered ? 


The need for re-education arises when an individual or group is out of 
step with society at large. If the individual has taken to alcoholism, for 
instance, or has become a criminal, the process of re-education attempts to lead 
him back to the values and conduct which are in tune with the society in which 
he lives. 


The definition of the purpose of re-education could stop here if society 
as a whole were always in line with reality. Since this is not the case, we have 
to add: Re-education is needed also when an individual or group is out of 
touch with reality. The prejudice in industry against older workers, as described 
in “Changing a Stereotype in Industry,” is a case in point. In either instance, 
we are dealing with what might be described as a divergence from the norm or 
from the reality of objective facts. The question which we have to ask in con- 
sidering the problem is this: What has to happen in the individual in order 
that he give up the divergence and become reoriented toward a norm, or, as the 
case may be, toward a closer contact with reality? 


The Origin of a Divergence 


Social scientists agree that differences in conduct as they exist today among 
men, white, black, or yellow, are not innate; they are acquired. Divergencies 
from the social norm are also acquired. The point is made (Haydon) that 
efforts to find an explanation of such divergencies in “basic personality differ- 
ences” have been unrewarding. It is probably correct to formulate the follow- 
ing, more precise hypothesis: 

1. The processes governing the acquisition of the normal and abnormal are 
fundamentally alike. 


The nature of the processes by which the individual becomes a criminal, 
for instance, seems to be basically the same as the processes by which the non- 
diverging individual is led to conduct which is considered honest. What counts 
is the effect upon the individual of the circumstances of his life, the influence 
of the group in which he has grown up. The normality of this influence is 
stressed with reference to the alcoholic and delinquent (Bales; Haydon) and 
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holds apparently for many other types of divergencies from the social norm: 
the prostitute, for instance, or even the autocrat. 


The same undoubtedly is true of those divergencies in which beliefs and 
conduct run counter to reality. The processes which give rise to them—a super- 
patriot’s belief, for instance, that all “foreigners” are “‘reds’—are funda- 
mentally the same in nature as those by which this individual acquires a suf- 
ficiently realistic view of family and friends to get along in the community. 
His wrong stereotype about foreigners is a form of social illusion. To undet- 
stand its origin, let us note a conclusion reached by psychologists in the field of 
space perception: that the processes responsible for the creation of ‘‘inadequate” 
visual images (illusions) and those which give rise to “adequate” visual images 
(“reality”) are identical in nature. 


Experiments dealing with memory and group pressure on the individual 
show that what exists as “reality” for the individual is, to a high degree, deter- 
mined by what is socially accepted as reality. This holds even in the field of 
physical fact: to the South Sea Islander the world may be flat; to the Euro- 
pean, it is round. “Reality,” therefore, is not an absolute. It differs with the 
group to which the individual belongs. 


This dependence of the individual on the group for a determination of 
what does and what does not constitute “reality” is less surprising if we remem- 
ber that the individual’s own experience is necessarily limited. Consider, for 
example, the case of the typical factory foreman. Even though, in his expe- 
rience, the older workers he has known have been highly satisfactory, they rep- 
resent but a small sample of all older workers. He may therefore do well to 
base his expectations of the performance of older workers mot on his own expe- 
rience but on the experience of the group, specifically, on the beliefs held in his 
factory, or, broader still, in his industry. 


In other words, the probability that his judgment will be right is height- 
ened if the individual places greater trust in the experience of the group, 
whether or not this group experience tallies with his own. This is one reason 
for the acceptance of the group’s judgment, but ihere is still another reason. 
In any field of conduct and beliefs, the group exercises strong pressure for com- 
pliance on its individual members. We are subject to this pressure in all areas 
—-political, religious, social—including our beliefs of what is true or false, 
good or bad, right or wrong, real or unreal. 


Under these circumstances it is not difficult to understand why the general 
acceptance of a fact or a belief might be the very cause preventing this belief 
or fact from ever being questioned. 
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Re-education as a Change in Culture 


If the processes which lead to prejudices and illusions, and those which 
lead to correct perception and realistic social concepts are essentially the same, 
then re-education must be a process that is functionally similar to a change in 
culture. It is a process in which changes of knowledge and beliefs, changes of 
values and standards, changes of emotional attachments and needs, and changes 
of everyday conduct occur not piecemeal and independently of each other, but 
within the framework of individual's total life in the group. 


From this viewpoint, even the re-education of a carpenter who is to 
become a watchmaker is not merely a matter of teaching the carpenter a set of 
new watchmaking skills. Before he can become a watchmaker, the carpenter, in 
addition to the learning of a set of new skills, will have to acquire a new system 
of habits, standards, and values—the standards and values which characterize 
the thinking and behavior of watchmakers. At least, this is what he will have 
to do before he can function successfully as a watchmaker. 


Re-education in this sense is equivalent to the process by which the indi- 
vidual, in growing into the culture in which he finds himself, acquires the 
system of values and the set of facts which later come to govern his thinking 
and conduct. Accordingly, it would appear that 


2. The re-educative process has to fulfill a task which is essentially equivalent 
to a change in culture. 


We can now more easily understand why “informality of education” is 
stressed as such an important factor in the re-education of the delinquent 
(Haydon) ; why the all-inclusive atmosphere characteristic of life in and with 
a group like Alcoholics Anonymous is said to be so much more effective in 
helping the drinker to give up alcohol (Bales) than the long and exacting 
routine of specific habit training which the alcoholic has to undergo as a 
medical patient. 


Only by anchoring his own conduct in something as large, substantial, and 
superindividual as the culture of a group can the individual stabilize his new 
beliefs sufficiently to keep them immune from the day-by-day fluctuations of 
moods and influences to which he, as an individual, is subject. 


To view re-education as a task of acculturation is, we think, a basic and 
worth while insight. However, it is but a frame of reference. To provide for 
effective re-education, we need additional insight into the dynamics of the 
process, the specific constellation of forces which have to be dealt with under 
vatying conditions. 
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Inner Contradictions in Re-education 


The re-educative process affects the individual in three ways. It changes 
his cognitive structure, the way he sees the physical and social worlds, including 
all his facts, concepts, beliefs, and expectations. It modifies his valences and 
values, and these embrace both his attractions and aversions to groups and group 
standards, his feelings in regard to status differences, and his reactions to sources 
of approval or disapproval. And it affects motoric action, involving the degree 
of the individual's control over his physical and social movements. 


If all three of these effects (and the processes which give rise to them) 
were governed by the same laws, the practical task of re-education would be 
much simpler. Unfortunately they are not, and the re-educator, in consequence, 
is confronted with certain contradictions. For instance, treatment involving the 
training of a thumb-sucking child in certain roundabout hand movements, 
designed to make the child aware of his thumb-sucking and thereby giving him 
more control over these movements, may set the child apart from other chil- 
dren and undermine his emotional security, the possession of which is a pre- 
requisite for successful re-education. 


How these inner contradictions may be avoided is one of the basic prob- 
lems of re-education. A correct sequence of steps, correct timing, and a correct 
combination of individual and group treatments are presumably essential. Most 
important, however, is a thorough understanding by the re-educator of the way 
in which each of these psychological components—the cognitive structure, 
valences and values, and motoric action—are affected by any specific step in 
re-education. 


The discussion that follows touches but two of the main problems here 
involved, one related to a change in cognition, the other, to the acceptance of 
new values. 


Change in the Cugnitive Structure 


The difficulties enc  ntered in efforts to reduce prejudices or otherwise to 
change the social ov .vk of the individual have led to a realization that 
re-education cannot be merely a rational process (Samelson). We know that 
lectures or other similarly abstract methods of transmitting knowledge are of 
little avail in changing his subsequent outlook and conduct. We might be 
tempted, therefore, to think that what is lacking in these methods is first-hand 
experience. The sad truth is that even first-hand experience will not necessarily 
produce the desired result. To understand the reasons, we must examine a 
number of premises which bear directly on the problem. 
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3. Even extensive first-hand experience does not automatically create correct 
concepts (knowledge). 


For thousands of years man’s everyday experience with falling objects did 
not suffice to bring him to a correct theory of gravity. A sequence of very 
unusual, man-made experiences, so-called experiments, which grew out of the 
systematic search for the truth were necessary to bring about a change from less 
adequate to more adequate concepts. To assume that first-hand experience in 
the social world would automatically lead to the formation of correct concepts 
or to the creation of adequate stereotypes seems therefore unjustifiable. 


4. Social action no less than physical action is steered by perception. 


In any situation we cannot help but act according to the field we perceive; 
and our perception extends to two different aspects of this field. One has to do 
with facts, the other with values. 


If we grasp an object, the movement of our hand is steered by its per- 
ceived position in the perceived surroundings. Likewise, our social actions are 
steered by the position in which we perceive ourselves and others within the 
total social.setting. The basic task of re-education can thus be viewed as one 
of changing the individual’s social perception. Only by this change in social 
perception can change in the individual’s social action be realized. 

Let us assume that inadequate information (knowledge) has somehow 
been replaced by more adequate knowledge. Does this suffice to change our 
perception? In answering this question, let us again take a lead from the field 
of physical perception by asking: How can false physical perception, for 
instance, visual illusions, be rectified ? 

5. As a rule the possession of correct knowledge does not suffice to rectify 
false perception. 


Our insight into the conditions which determine the correctness or incor- 
rectness of perception is still very limited. It is known that some relation exists 
between visual perception and knowledge. However, the lines which appear 
curved in an optical illusion do not straighten out as soon as we “know” that 
they are straight. Even first-hand experience, the measuring of the distances in 
question, usually does not eliminate the illusion. As a rule, other types of 
change, such as the enlarging or the shrinking of the area perceived or a change 
in the visual frames of references are needed to straighten out the lines. 


When we consider resistances to re-education we usually think in terms of 
emotional obstacles. It is important, however, not to underestimate the difficul- 
ties inherent in changing cognition. If we keep in mind that even extensive 
experience with physical facts does not necessarily lead to correct physical 
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perception, we will be less surprised at the resistances encountered when we at- 
tempt to modify inadequate social stereotypes. 





One of the most impressive points in the story of the forelady’s attitude 
toward older workers (French and Marrow) is the observation that a person 
may have prejudices which stand in direct opposition to all his personal expe- 
riences. Causing this paradox, at least in part, is the difference in the way we 
perceive individuals and the way we perceive groups. In reacting unfavorably 
to the management's suggestion about hiring more older women, the fore- 
lady's attitude was based not on the sum total of her experience with old work- 
ers as individuals, but on a theory about a group of unknown individuals classi- 
fied as “older women.” Her stereotype regarding this group seems to have been 
psychologically quite separate from her relations with older women who worked 
in her department. 


This example from industry is well in line with studies on Negro-White 
telations dealing with the effect of common schooling and with observations 
on the effect of mingling. They indicate that favorable experiences with mem- 
bers of another group, even if they are frequent, do not necessarily diminish 
prejudies toward that group. 


Only if a psychological linkage is made between the image of specific 
individuals and the stereotype of a certain group, only when the individuals can 
be perceived as ‘‘typical representatives” of that group, is the experience with 
individuals likely to affect the stereotype. 


6. Incorrect stereotypes (prejudices) are functionally equivalent to wrong con- 
cepts (theories). 


We can infer, for instance, that the social experiences which are needed to 
change improper stereotypes have to be equivalent to those rare and specific 
physical experiences which cause a change in our theories and concepts about 
the physical world. Such experiences cannot be depended on to happen acci- 
dentally. 


To understand the difficulties in the way of changing conduct, an addi- 
tional point has to be considered: 


7. Changes in sentiments do not necessarily follow changes in cognitive 
structure. 


Even if the cognitive structure in regard to a group is modified in an 
individual, his sentiments toward this group may remain unchanged. The 
analysis of an opinion survey on the Negro problem, involving white respond- 
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ents with varying educational backgrounds (Samelson), shows that knowledge 
and sentiment are independent to a marked degree. 


The sentiments of the individual toward a group are determined less by 
his knowledge about that group than by the sentiments prevalent in the social 
atmosphere which surrounds him. Just as the alcoholic knows that he should 
not drink—and doesn’t want to drink, so the white American soldiers who 
observes a Negro dating a white girl in England may feel that he should not 
mind—and he might consciously condemn himself for his prejudices. Still he 
may frequently be helpless in the face of this prejudice since his perception and 
emotional reaction remain contrary to what he knows they ought to be. 


Re-education is frequently in danger of reaching only the official system 
of values, the level of verbal expression and not of conduct; it may result in 
merely heightening the discrepancy between the super-ego (the way I ought to 
feel) and the ego (the way I really feel), and thus give the individual a bad 
conscience. Such a discrepancy leads to a state of high emotional tension but 
seldom to correct conduct. It may postpone transgressions but is likely to make 

transgressions more violent when they occur. The observations on the relapse of 
the alcoholics are in line with this conclusion. 


A factor of great importance in bringing about a change in sentiment is the 
degree to which the individual becomes actively involved in the problem. ) The 
different articles in this issue all stress the essential nature of this factor. Lack- 
ing this involvement, no objective fact is likely to reach the status of a fact for 
the individual concerned and therefore influence his social conduct. 


The nature of this interdependence becomes somewhat more understand- 
able if one considers the relation between change in perception, acceptance, and 
group belongingness. 


Acceptance of New Values and Group Belongingness 


Since action is ruled by perception, a change in conduct presupposes that 
new facts and values are perceived. These have to be accepted not merely ver- 
bally as an official ideology, but as an action-ideology, involving that particu- 
lar, frequently non-conscious system of values which guides conduct. In other 
words, 


8. A change in action-ideology, a real acceptance of a changed set of facts and 
values, a change in the perceived social world—all three are but different 
expressions of the same process. 


By some, this process may be called a change in the culture of the indi- 
vidual ; by others, a change of his super-ego. 
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It is important to note that re-education will be successful, i.e., lead to 
permanent change, only if this change in culture is sufficiently complete. If 
re-education succeeds only to the degree that the individual becomes a marginal 
man between the old and the new system of values, nothing worth while is 
accomplished. The case of the alcoholic is a vivid example of what happens if 
the conversion is only half realized (Bales). 


One of the factors which has been shown to have a very important bear- 
ing on the success or failure of the re-educative process is the manner in which 
the new super-ego is introduced. The simplest solution seems to lie in outright 
enforcement of the new set of values and beliefs. In this case a new god is 
introduced who. has to fight with the old god, now regarded as a devil. Two 
points may be made in this connection, illustrating the dilemma facing 
re-education in regard to the introduction of a new set of values. 


a. Loyalty to the old and hostility to the new values. An individual who 
is forcibly moved from his own to another country, with a different culture, is 
likely to meet the new set of values with hostility. So it is with an individual 
who is made a subject of re-education against his will. Feeling threatened, he 
reacts with hostility. This threat is felt all the more keenly if the individual 
is not voluntarily exposing himself to re-education (Allport). A comparison 
of voluntary and involuntary emigration from on culture to another seems to 
bear out this observation. 


One would expect this hostility to be the more pronounced the greater 
the loyalty of the individual to the old system of values. Accordingly, persons 
who are more socially inclined, therefore less self-centered, can be expected to 
offer stronger resistances to re-education, for the very reason that they are: more 
firmly anchored in the old system. 


In any event, the re-educative process will normally encounter hostility. 
The task of breaking down this hostility becomes a paradox if one considers the 
relation between acceptance of new values and freedom of choice. 


b. Re-education and freedom of acceptance. In most of the articles here 
discussed much stress is laid on the creation, as part of the re-educative process, 
of an atmosphere of freedom and spontaneity. Voluntary attendance, in- 
formality of meetings, freedom of expression in voicing grievances, emotional 
security, and avoidance of pressure, all include this element. Carl Rogers’ 
emphasis on self-decision by the patient stresses the same point for the psycho- 

~ therapy of the individual.* 





*Rogers, Carl, Counseling and Psychotherapy, Boston: Haughton Mifflin, 1942. 
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There seems to be a patadox implied in this insistence on freedom of 
acceptance, and probably no other aspect of re-education brings more clearly 
into the open a basic difficulty of the process. Since re-education aims to change 
the system of values and beliefs of an individual or a group, to change it so 
as to bring it in line with society at large or with reality, it seems illogical to 
expect that this change will be made by the subjects themselves. The fact that 
this change has to be enforced on the individual from outside seems so obvious 
a necessity that it is often taken for granted. Many people assume that the 
creation, as part of the re-educative process, of an atmosphere of informality 
and freedom of choice cannot possibly mean anything else but that the 
re-educator must be clever enough in manipulating the subjects to have them 
think that they are running the show. According to such people, an approach 
of this kind is merely a deception and smoke-screen for what to them is the 
more honorable, straightforward method of using force. 


It may be pointed out, however, that if re-education means the establish- 
ment of a new super-ego, it necessarily follows that the objective sought will 
. not be reached so long as the new set of values is not experienced by the indi- 
vidual as something freely chosen. If the individual complies merely from fear 
of punishment rather than through the dictates of his free will and conscience, 
the ‘new set of values he is expected to accept does not assume in him the 
position of super-ego, and his re-education therefore remains unrealized. 


From this we may conclude that social perception and freedom of choice 
are interrelated. Following one’s conscience is identical with following the per- 
ceived intrinsic requirements of the situation. Only if and when the new set 
of values is freely accepted, only if it corresponds to one’s super-ego, do those 
, Changes in social perception occur which, as we have seen, are a prerequisite 
~ for a change in conduct and therefore for a lasting effect of re-education. 


We can now formulate the dilemma which re-education has to face in this 
way: How can free acceptance of a new system of values be brought about if 
the person who is to be educated is, in the nature of things, likely to be hostile 
to the new values and loyal to the old? 


9. Acceptance of the new set of values and beliefs cannot usually be brought 
about item by item. 


Methods and procedures which seek to change convictions item by item are 
of little avail in bringing about the desired change of heart. This is found to 
\be one of the most important experiences for those engaged in the field of 
re-education. Arguments proceeding logically from one point to another may 
drive the individual into a corner. But as a rule he will find some way—if 
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necessary a very illogical way—to retain his beliefs. The articles here discussed 
stress again and again that no change of conviction on any specific point can be 
established in more than an ephemeral way so long as the individual has not 
given up his hostility to the new set of values as a whole, to the extent of 
having changed from hostility at least to open-mindedness. 


Step-by-step methods are very important in re-education. These steps, 
however, have to be conceived as steps in a gradua change from hostility to 
friendliness in regard to the new system as a whole rather than as a conver- 
sion of the individual one point at a time. Of course, convictions in regard to 
certain points in the total system may play an important role in the process of 
conversion. It is, however, important for the overall planning of re-education 
not to lose sight of the fact that efforts directed toward bringing about a 
change from hostility to open-mindedness and to friendliness to the new cul- 
ture as a whole be given priority over conversion in regard to any single item 
or series of items of the re-educative program. 


How, then, can acceptance of the new values be established if not by an 
item-by-item change in conviction? 


Creation of an In-group and the Acceptance of a New Value System 


One of the outstanding means used today for bringing about acceptance in 
re-education, as discussed above, is the establishment of what is called an “‘in- 
group,” i.e., a group in which the members feel belongingness. Under these 
circumstances, 


10. The individual accepts the new system of values and beliefs by accepting 
belongingness to a group. 


Most of the articles stress the importance of the creation of this in-group 
feeling. Allport formulates this point as a general principle of teaching people 
when he says, “It is an axiom that people cannot be taught who feel that they 
‘are at the same time being attacked.” In other words, in spite of whatever 
status differences there might be between them, the teacher and the student 
have to feel as members of one group in matters involving their sense of values. » 
It is through the absence of this in-group feeling between the businessman and 
the psychologist that the former is not ready to accept scientific evidence from 
the latter, though he may listen to another businessman. The example of the 
engineer (French and Marrow) shows that even a business group identity may 
not always suffice. Sometimes a very close identification is required. Maybe the 
psychologist would have succeeded if he had been able to create a we-feeling 
as scientific specialists between himself and the engineer. 
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That the normal gap between teacher and student, doctor and patient, 
social worker and public, can be a real obstacle to acceptance of the advocated 
conduct is stressed equally for re-education of the alcoholic (Bales), the delin- 
quent (Haydon), and the administrator (Bradford). 


The chances for re-education seem to be increased whenever a strong 
we-feeling is created. The establishment of this feeling that everybody is in the 
same boat, has gone through the same difficulties, and speaks the same lan- 
guage is stressed as one of the main conditions facilitating the re-education of 
the alcoholic and the delinquent (Bales; Haydon). 


When re-education involves the relinquishment of standards which are 
contrary to the standards of society at large (as in the case of delinquency, 
minority prejudices, alcoholism), the feeling of group belongingness seems to 
, be greatly heightened if the members feel free to express openly the very senti- 
ments which are to be dislodged through re-education. This might be viewed 
as another example of the seeming contradictions inherent in the process of 
re-education: Expression of prejudices against minorities or the breaking of 
’ rules of parliamentary procedures may in themselves be contrary to the desired 
goal. Yet a feeling of complete freedom and a heightened group identification 
are frequently more important at a particular —/ of re-education than learn- 
ing not to break specific rules. 


This principle of in-grouping makes understandable why complete accept- 
ance of previously rejected facts can be achieved best through the discovery of 
these facts by the group members themselves (French and Marrow). Then, and 
frequently only then, do the facts become really their facts (as against other 
people’s facts). An individual will believe facts he himself has discovered in 
the same way that he believes in himself or in his group. The importance of 
this fact-finding process for the group by the group itself has been recently 
emphasized with reference to re-education in several fields.’ It can be sur- 


*See the following reports: 


Allport, Gordon. ‘Psychology of Participation,” Psychological Review, 1945. 53: 
117-132. 


Hendry, C. E., Lippitt, R., Hogrefe, R. Camp as a Laboratory for Scoutmaster Train- 
ing. New York: Boy Scouts of America, Research and Statistical Service. 


wn ./ Rosemary. Camp Fire Girls Program Study (Part 1). New York: Camp Fire 
irls, Inc. 


Lippitt, Ronald, and Hendry, C. E. “The Practicality of Democracy, Human Nature 
and Enduring Peace, edited by Gardner Murphy. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1945, pp. 313-319. 


Zander, Alvin. ‘Centerville Studies Itself” (mimeographed). Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan, The Adult Education Program, 1941. 
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mised that the extent to which social research is translated into social action 
depends on the degree to which those who carry out this action are made a part 
of the fact-finding on which the action is to be based. 


Re-education influences conduct only when the new system of values and 
beliefs dominates the individual’s perception. The acceptance of the new sys- 
tem is linked with the acceptance of a specific group, a particular role, a defi- 
nite source of authority as new points of reference. It is basic for re-education 
that this linkage between acceptance of new facts or values and acceptance of 
certain groups or roles is very intimate and that the second frequently is a pre- 
requisite for the first. This explains the great difficulty of changing beliefs and 
values in a piecemeal fashion. This linkage is a main factor behind resistance 
to re-education, but can also be made a powerful means for successful 
re-education. 














Who Is Kurt Lewin? 


Kurt Lewin grew up on a farm in Germany. It is perhaps this early “down to 
earth” experience which is responsible for what he likes to call one of his pet prejudices: 
that when a philosopher can’t turn a key to open a door, one may suspect that his theory 
does not unlock any great wisdom, either. 

Dr. Lewin received his Ph.D. in philosophy at the University of Berlin, and soon 
thereafter he went to war as a private and later became an officer in the German army. 
He emerged from the experience wounded in the knee and with an intense interest in 
how the army thinks as compared with civilians. It was then that he wrote a paper about 
the psychological landscape of a soldier. 

In 1922 he became an instructor at the University of Berlin, where he taught psychol- 
ogy and philosophy. At that time he pioneered in the development of an experimental 
psychology of motivation and wrote two books on the comparative theory of science: The 
Concept of Genesis and The Concept of Reationship. He also lectured on child psy- 
cology in Holland, Austria, France, Belgium, Denmark, Japan, the U.S.S.R., and the 
United States, where he was visiting professor in 1932. It was during one of these lecture 
tours that he voluntarily decided, soon after the rise of Hitler, to make his home abroad. 


He settled in the United States in 1933 to teach successively at Cornell University 
(1933-1935) and the University of Iowa (1935-1944), with intermittent teaching sessions 
at the University of California and Harvard University. He says jokingly that he devel- 
Fae during this period an additional pet prejudice: that over-education may kill pro- 

uctivity. 

Slowly at firsi, then more and more definitely, Dr. Lewin’s work, and that of his 
students, came.to revolve around problems of culture and group life. This interest is 
coupled with a continued development of systematic theory in psychology as evidenced in 
his last two books: Principles of Topological Psychology, Representation and Measure- 
ment of Psychological Forces, and a series of monographs Topological and Vector Psy- 
chology, the third of which is just off the press. 

In recent years Kurt Lewin has added to his experience through war work in Wash- 
ington. He has recently become Director of the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
which was founded in 1945 at Massachusetts Institute of Technology and is devoted to a 
comparative study of all aspects of group life—industry, community life ,minority prob- 
lems, and government administration. 


Who Is Paul Grabbe? 


Paul Grabbe was born in 1902 in St. Petersburg (now Losing). Russia and 
received his early training at the Corps des Pages, the West Point of old Russia. The 
son of General Count Alexander Grabbe, hereditary Cossack and aide-de-camps to the 
late Tsar, he was destined for the Army but ducked military manuals assiduously, pre- 
ferring Chekhov, tennis, and Beethoven. The Revolution of 1917 forced him to leave the 
country with his parents. A British man-of-war brought them to Denmark. 

Six years later Paul Grabbe embarked alone for New York—to find the United 
States an exciting, if pretty tough place, for a young man of no particular attainments. 
Waiter, miner, secretary, he turned from job to job as ‘he made his way across the conti- 
nent and back. 

It was during this period that he got started on what was to prove his major inter- 
est. Impressed by the fact that knowledge came hard to most people, himself included, 
he devoted the years that followed to finding the most direct possible means of “getting 
it across.” 

The first concrete use he made of the principles he had developed was in the crea- 
tion of a course in the Russian Language which he taught experimentally at the Institute 
of Educational Research at Teachers College, Columbia University. The next was in the 
field of inexpensive, informative books—a publishing venture, “Basic Books.” Previously, 
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in 1929, he had won a fellowship in composition at the Juilliard Graduate School of 
Music, but soon reverted to his original interest—communication—to work out a text- 
book on harmony. He then produced several books for the general public, among them, 
Orchestral Music and its Times and We Call It Human Nature, the latter on the 
principles of psychology in collaboration with Dr. Gardner Murphy. 

After Pearl Harbor, Mr. Grabbe served in Washington 1n various capacities. His 
work brought him into contact with numerous war agencies and gave him unusual oppor- 
tunities to observe the government from different points of vantage. These impressions 
were summed up in “Washington Is What We Make It,” an article he Harper's Magazine. 
Recently, Mr. Grabbe joined the faculty of Dartmouth College to work on problems of 
perception at the Dartmouth Eye Institute. 
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